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dreds for damage to the other car. pea 
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This means retaining a lawyer, and from 
then on the expenses and worries begin 
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perhaps even $25,000. Ont ’ pa 
come court costs and lawyers’ | 
How to raise the money is the next N 
question. What must be sacrificed; what FI 
must be sold? Sometimes the fruitof a ~ | 
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satisfy the claimant. i\ on 
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risks W ‘a adequate Travelers Automo- . in 
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This Week: 


KEEP WORKING 


That is the advice of J. Elliott Hall, gen- 
eral agent for the Penn Mutual Life, in 
New York City. The "Old Guard" and the 
“New Guard" will continue to write new 
business if they will call on twice as many 
people as they formerly did. Otherwise 
both make less money and who likes that? 


HOFFMAN 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, one of the 
country's leading statisticians, reviews the 
history of Japanese Post Office Life Insur- 
ance. Two decades of phenomenal! progress. 


DOORWAY 


The front cover picture this week will be 
readily recognized by everyone who has 
been in Boston. The New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company's building is a fa- 
miliar landmark there. 


PROSPECTING 


Walter Cluff contributes his regular feature 
on selling life insurance. This week he dis- 
cusses "The Time for Prospecting." See 
page 7. 


Next Week: 
FIRE COMPANIES 


The list of new and retired fire insurance 
companies for 1933 compiled by The Spec- 
tator from returns received from the various 
insurance departments reports the retirement 
or mergers of stock and mutual companies 
and Lloyds and reciprocal inter-insurance 
associations during the year, together with 
the list of companies and associations either 
incorporated or projected during the year. 








Answering Questions 


OMEONE has said that one hundred million Americans are 

interested as policyholders or beneficiaries in insurance poli- 

cies. There are many insurance salesmen, agents, brokers, 
solicitors and managers, conservatively estimated as five hundred 
thousand, approximately two hundred customers to a man. If it 
were possible for a contact to be made by the agents with this 
clientele during the next two months the burden of the conversa- 
tion would be concerned with the financial results attained by the 
many companies as a result of the 1933 operations. 

How was insurance affected by last year’s conditions? Will the 
companies be able to show increases in their financial resources? 
Has the influence of the depression been finally overcome? And 
will increased surplus funds mean increased dividend allowances? 
These are questions which four continuous years of financial and 
economic trial have made supremely important to millions whose 
only protection from poverty or disaster is an insurance company. 

Executives of insurance companies, whether they be fire, life, 
casualty or surety, must realize that their agents everywhere are 
confronted by pertinent inquiries by policyholders and prospects 
which have to do with the financial stability of their companies. 
These questions can only be answered by a possession of the facts 
contained in the annual statements of the companies themselves. 
Their early presentation is a confidence-bringing message not only 
to the agency staff but as well to the vast army of policyholders. 
Their use as advertising copy in the early part of the year has a 
beneficial bearing upon the efforts of all insurance companies dur- 
ing every month following. It would be a safe prediction that if 
the insurance companies withheld as a group the presentation of 
their financial statements until the issuance of either the state 
insurance reports or those of private publishers that the volume of 
transactions of the first six months would be immeasurably reduced. 

The Spectator feels that the most logical place for annual state- 
ment advertising copy is in the insurance trade press. This is the 
accepted medium by which the companies reach the great body of 
agents, who are delegated to present the story of insurance to the 
policyholding public. Througli the insurance journals the agents 
can assure their clients of an impartial critic who interprets the re- 
sults achieved by the different companies in the previous year. 

Financial statements showing the condition of the individual 
companies at the close of 1933 are the most practical and beneficial 
forms of publicity that can be produced at the present time. 
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Dying In Some Spots and Showing 


t 


D g 


Others When J. Elliott Hall Snapped | 


lt Back Into Production 


By 


FRANK ELLINGTON 


STABLISH seven minimum work 
ing requirements in your agency, 
or for yourself if a _ personal 
producer, and the production problems 
of 1934 will then depend entirely upon 
the manner in which those requirements 
are fulfilled, declared J. Elliott Hall, 
general agent for the Penn Mutual Life 
in New York City, in an address before 
the managers and general agents of 
Philadelphia at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel last Thursday. Mr. Hall’s agency 
was one of the few in the country to 
show an increase last—around 2 per 
cent over the paid-for production of 
1982—and the veteran agents, under 
pressure, contribuated to that increase. 


The seven minimum requirements, 
printed in the accompanying box, do 
not represent, by any means, Mr. Hall’s 
idea of a full week’s work, but this 
much he insists upon, and it applies to 
every one of the 70 full time agents 
in his organization. Veterans and new 
agents alike. His preference is for a 
self-imposed quota for each agent. Not 
a dollar quota, however, but a number 
of lives quota. Research extending back 
over the last 10 years has convinced 
him that volume will take care of itself 
if the number of lives is maintained at 
a given figure. 
The number of 
pends upon the personal needs of the 
agent. He is asked to figure the mini- 
mum amount of money he needs to earn, 
adding $1,000 for his old age retirement 
insurance. After that figure has been 
established, a reference to his past pro- 
duction will indicate his average policy 


lives necessary de- 


stinct Sions of Surrender in | 








SEVEN MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


REVIVING THE ‘OLD GUARD’ 


vance. 


week. 
week. 
| per week. 


day. 


|. Each day's work must be planned in ad- 


2. Each man must make 30 calls per week. 


3. Each man must make 10 sales talks per 


4. Each man must get 10 new prospects per 


5. Each man must give | luncheon sales talk 


6. Each man must complete his records every 


7. Each man must attend all meetings. 


} 
| 
| 


| 

















written and how many calls and inter 
views he will require to write a suffi- 
cient number of cases to guarantee the 
necessary earnings. 

J. Elliott Hall is a leader, not a 
driver of men. He considered the “old 
guard” of his organization as the back- 
bone of the agency; their production 
and renewal business was deemed of 
great importance to continued progress, 
and so he did everything possible to 
keep up the morale of the veterans after 
the crash of 1929, which ushered in a 
new era in selling. But the old guard 
continued to slip. Asa group, their pro- 
duction slumped three and a half mil- 





J. ELLIOTT HALL 


lion in 1930, over a million in 1931 as 
compared with the previous year, and 
three quarters of a million in 1932. 
This was bad enough, but during the 
first quarter of 1933, the quarter in 
which the agency normally produces 31 
per cent of the year’s business, the old 
guard’s production stood an even six 
hundred thousand under the same quar- 
ter in 1932. Something had to be done 
about that. 

Something was. The agency had been 
put on the seven minimum requirements 
program the preceding October and the 
new men had conformed to the program 
almost without exception. They were 
working and they were writing busi- 
ness. The old guard had not conformed, 
were not working and the records 
showed continued production losses. A 
few of the new men who had failed to 
comply with the agency working re- 
quirements had been dropped and the 
old guard men were warned that the 
same fate awaited them unless they 
buckled down and showed results. They 
were intensively supervised by J. El- 
liott Hall and his assistants and under 
pressure they commenced’ working 
harder—or just “working” as Mr. Hall 
would put it. The result was, they 
commenced to write more business and 
at the end of the year showed a com- 
parative increase of 29 per cent over 
the record for 1933 up until April. 
Their gain for the year amounted to 
1042 per cent, a decided difference from 
what appeared inevitable at the end of 
March. 

Men aren’t working hard enough to- 
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jay, declares Mr. Hall. They are pam- 
pered and honored and sent to conven- 
tions for paying for a case a week, all 
out of proportion to the achievement. 
He formerly was a successful producer 
himself, having written more than two 
million in 1929, but he wasn’t working 
half hard enough, he says, because that 
volume was written on only 79 lives. 
More lives, that’s the answer to the 
problem, and more lives today demands 
more calls. It demands a return to the 
rking habits of 15 or 20 years ago. 


< 
Ss 


Seven Year Averages 

[he general impression is that it is 
unfair to compare present average 
policies with those of the pre-depression 
period, but Mr. Hall showed that the 
amount remains about the same. He 
presented a survey of the records of 10 
men whose production had averaged a 
quarter of a million a year each for 
five years prior to 1929 to demonstrate 
this fact. For this group, the average 
policy over a seven year period had 
been $9567; for 1933 is was $9052. For 
the same group, the average number of 
lives for the seven years was 41.76 as 
compared with 61 in the average best 
year and 27.88 for 1933. 

In order to illustrate, by 
with the general run of experience, 
what can really be accomplished in the 
way of writing a large number of lives, 
Mr. Hall read the records of four large 
producers who are located in widely 
separated cities and towns of the coun- 
try. One of these star producers is a 
cripple and gets around with the great- 
est of difficulty; another lives in a 
Southern community with a population 
of only 1500 white people. Yet each of 
the four has paid for upwards of a mil- 
lion annually for a number of years. 
And they average from two-and-a-half 
to tive paid-for cases a week over a 
period of 10 years. The cripple, for ex- 
ample has averaged 4.25 a week for 10 
years, and the man with 1500 people in 
his territory averaged better than 4 a 
week. “Of Mr. Hall said 
satirically, “we can’t expect that per- 
formance from agents in New York, or 
Philadelphia. Why, there’s only 1600 
people in the building occupied by our 
agency in New York. 


1933 Record 


But, what of last year for that group 
of big producers? Did their records 
hold up? Mr. Hall anticipated this 
query and asked it himself. The answer 
was that each of the four men increased 
the number of lives written and in- 
creased the average size of policy. 

Too few agents know how many calls 
and sales talks are necessary to produce 


contrast 


course,” 


a given amount of business, Mr. Hall 
maintains. Also, few of them know what 
their average size policy has been over 
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a period of years and they are not alone 
in that ignorance. Their general agents 
and managers are likewise in the dark. 
Such knowledge, he holds, is essential 
to success. First, it invariably discloses 
that the agent is not sufficiently active, 
or that his activity is misdirected, and 
in the second place it establishes an in- 
centive to get out and do enough work 
to make a success of the job. 

It all boils down to the fact that J. 
Elliott Hall’s 10-year record of pro- 
duction indicates that men formerly 
wrote a sizable volume on a small num- 
ber of lives, but that cannot be done 
in 1934; that volume of business fol- 


Page ri 


lows the number of lives in direct ratio 
of the increase in the latter, and that 
an agency leader has to establish a min- 
imum of working effort under which no 
man dare fall in order to keep his 
agency force uniformly progressive. 


Aetna Life Manager 


Edgar N. Taylor, of Lexington, has 
been appointed manager of the Louis- 
ville office of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, it has been announced by 
W. L. Mooney, vice-president of the 
company. 








The Time for Prospecting 


By WALTER CLUFF# 


EAR in mind, if you are going to 

make money out of selling life in- 

surance, you cannot devote your 
selling time to prospecting; you must 
devote it to selling. 

Just how well is your day divided, 
and your time organized? Do you set 
aside eight hours for sleep, eight hours 
for work, divided into two periods of 
four hours each, and have eight hours 
That is, of course, the 
which the day is 


for recreation? 
natural way in 
divided. 

No successful life insurance man will 
ever let anything interfere with his 
eight hours of regular sleep and rest. 
It is presumed. of course, that that 
period occupies the night time. 

No intelligent agent will let anything 
interfere with his eight hours of 
solicitation, four in the morning—8 to 
12 four in the afternoon—1 to 5. 

The wise and progressive life insur- 
ance agent (and this might be called a 
real test of successful insurance men) 
the wise life insurance agent, I say, will 
not squander, waste or fritter away his 
eight hours of recreation. Let us enter 
into a little detail here regarding those 
eight hours of recreation: 

I have had plenty of life insurance 
men tell me their day was full—that 
they utilized every hour, and when I 
asked them to give me, on the spur of 
the moment, details as to how they 
spent the eight hours of recreation, they 
could not do so. You will not be sur- 
prised if I call the eight hours of 
recreation the most important period 
of the day for you as a life insurance 
man. 

This period is 
parts—one and one-half hours in the 


divided into three 


* Author of “Life Underwriting Efficiency” 
ind “The Spirit of Life Underwriting.” 


morning, when you arise, eat your 
breakfast, and get on your way. It 
requires that you are on your way at 
eight o’clock. 

The second period is the lunch hour, 
when the wise agent will either take 
a friend to lunch or meet friends at 
lunch, do something in fact, to widen 
his acquaintanceship. 

The third period is in the evening, 
and herein comes the time when the 
wife, at least two evenings each week, 
may be of untold benefit by deliberately 
arranging social engagements so that 
the underwriter may be thrown into 
the company of life insurance prospects. 
I am not inferring that social engage- 
ments should always have an ulterior 
or sinister motive, at least one that 
would be apparent; that is not neces- 
If you are a good life insurance 
man and the spirit of life 
underwriting, you are impelled by a 
love of your fellowmen and a whole- 
mingle socially with 


sary. 


possess 


some desire to 
them. 

As your prospects must come from 
your social and financial contracts, you 
are not a live insurance man unless you 
are a sociable being. If you do not 
desire and love to meet with your fel- 
lowmen, in a pleasant and agreeable 
manner, you haven’t started to be a 
life insurance man. If you cannot de- 
velop that mental antenna that will 
surely discern for you prospects as 
you meet them, then you are far from 
being a life insurance man. 

You want prospects to come out of 
the mill, but you have never, by increas- 
ing your friendships and widening your 
associations, put any new names into 
the hopper. Your recreation period is 
the great feeder for your prospect mill. 
During that time you sow your seeds, 
you do your planting from the results 
of which you keep your prospect list 
up-to-date. 








With the Editors 


Tangible Results 


HE question of money values is cut 
rently giving international head 


aches, but at least there seems to be a 
formula for measuring results. What 
as the New Deal dealt us, in the life 
nsurance business? So far, according 


ie data < ymmpiled by the American 
Service Bureau, it has been very satis- 
actory. In a recent news release they 
ay: “The effects of the National Re- 
covery Act, farm relief and the other 
teps taken by the national administra- 
tion to aid business recovery and to in- 
creast 


employment are favorably re- 


flected in recent purchases of life in 
surance as indicated by a nation-wide 
survey of insurance buyers just com- 
pleted. 

the trained 
investigators of the Bureau, indicates 


that more farmers, country housewives, 


“The check-up, made by 


automobile service 
station employees, oil field and refinery 
workers and those on the payroll of 
public utilities and various branches of 
the government are buying life insur- 
today than was the 


factory workers, 


ance case six 
months and a year ago. 

“The most recent survey was made 
of insurance buyers in December and 
comparisons were made by the Ameri- 
Bureau executives with 
studies made last July and in 
December, 1932. In all three surveys a 
group of 10,164 buyers of new life in- 
surance was the major unit on which 
conclusions were based. 

“That agriculture is slowly coming 
back into its own is indicated by the 
three surveys, for of each 10,164 pur- 


can Service 


Simuiar 


chasers of new life insurance in Decem- 
ber 1135 were farmers. In December, 
1932, there were but 990 farmers in 
a similar group, while last July they 
numbered 1039. Country housewives 
have also increased from 198 in De- 
cember, 1932, to 232 in July and 251 
the December just passed. On the other 
hand city housewives this December 
numbered but 786 compared with 896 
in July and 964 in December, 1932. 
Farmers and ranchers applied for an 
average of $1,831 of new insurance in 
December. Of the 1135 only 365 stated 
they had other life insurance. Those 
with life insurance carried an average 
of $3,151 each. While city housewives 
were already carrying more insurance 
than their country sisters with $1,693 
each as against $1,409, the rural bread 
and biscuit makers showed better in 
new purchases with a $1,269 average 
against $1,182. Among country women 


86.9 per cent had no other insurance 
and the ratio of those without other iife 
insurance protection among city house- 
wives was 74.8 per cent. 

“In manufacturing industries there 
has been a marked increase in the num- 
ber of buyers of life insurance since 
December, 1932, when there were but 
287 factory workers among each 10,- 
164 purchasers of new life insurance. 
In July the number advanced to 371 
and the past December there was a fur- 
105. Of the 405 those 
who had no other insurance numbered 
309. The average new application was 
for $1,172 while those having other in- 
surance $2,646 in 
Among factory foremen, clerks and in- 


ther increase to 


averaged force. 
spectors there was a very sharp gain 
compared with last July with 152 as 
against 128. In 1932, the 
number of buyers in these classes was 
141. Their average new application the 
past December was for $1,908. The pro- 
portion of such workers with existing 
insurance was much larger than those 
who work under them, only 44 being 
without existing insurance. However, 
the average amount carried was only 
$1,282. Among factory executives and 
owners there were 91 buyers this De- 
cember as against 92 in December, 
1932, and 116 in July. Their average 
new application was for $8,692 and the 
66 with other insurance already carried 
an average of $20,515.” 


December, 


An Important Suit 


HE outcome of a protest filed in 

Germany by the Rossia Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, will be watched 
with interest by American investors in 
foreign countries as well as by insur- 
ance men. It is stated that Ambassa- 
dor Dodd has been instructed to sup- 
port vigorously the Rossia claim and 
a well known attorney, Charles Denby, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, is at the present 
time tm Berlin pressing the case for 
settlement. 

Lack of space prevents an extensive 
review of the facts in the case, but as 
a result of a series of transactions con- 
sumated by the management boards of 
two large German insurance companies 
American stockholders have lost ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 and the minis- 
try which preceded the Hitler regime 
approved the action resulting in the 
loss. The Hitler regime, however, was 
reported as being inclined to the view 
that an injustice had been done and 
negotiations for an amicable settlement 
were in progress, but apparently have 


come to naught. As a result, the Ros- 
sia International decided to take the 
case to the German courts since, under 
German civil law, the insurance depart- 
ment of the German government can be 
sued and recovery can be had against 
the government itself as well as the 
operating companies whose officers ap- 
propriated the collateral concerning 
which suit is being brought. 

We are informed by Vice-President 
C. A. Rich of the Rossia that the com- 
pany has written off in the valuation 
of its holdings of Rossia International 
shares the German investments entire- 
ly, and therefore, whatever recovery 
the Rossia International should be able 
to make would be reflected as an addi- 
tion to the Rossia’s surplus. He adds 
that the prospects for some substan- 
tial recovery through the proceedings 
which the Rossia International has now 
instituted, after the attempts to secure 
an amicable settlement have so far 
been fruitless, are quite promising. 

To the disinterested observer it 
would appear without question that the 
Rossia is entitled to restitution but 
there is also an even more important 
result that may be expected from set- 
tlement of the matter. Should the resti- 
tution be made to the Rossia it would 
act as a much needed proof on the part 
of the German government that Amer- 
ican capital invested or that may be in- 
vested in German corporations wil! not 
be confiscated. On the other hand, 
should there be no restitution it will 
most certainly add to the hesitancy of 
Americans sending any of their funds 
to Germany for investment. 


Fire Losses for 1933 


IRE insurance companies can find 

much encouragement for the pre- 
vention and conservation activities 
which have become so much a part of 
their business in the annual records of 
fire losses. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters estimates that fire losses 
in the United States during the past 
year were $317,897,733, which is $124,- 
245,578 less than for 1932, a reduction 
of 28 per cent. This is the third year 
since 1918 when the annual fire losses 
have been less than $320,000,000. Dur- 
ing 1933, the month of July showed the 
lowest fire loss, $20,004,049, and Feb- 
ruary the highest, $36,661,481. The De- 
cember fire losses were $27,626,439, an 
increase of 23.03 per cent over those of 
November, but a decrease of 29.5 per 
cent from those of December, 1932. 
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| , 

Ed Mays, president of the Con- | 
tinental Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, prepares to oppose action 
of Superintendent of Insurance R. 
Emmett O'Malley in applying for a | 
restraining order and a decree to dis- | 
solve the company, and protests that | 
the company is unimpaired. 








The managers’ and general agents’ | 


division of the Chicago Association | § 


of Life Underwriters approves a dras- | 
tic resolution designed to discourage 
the practice of twisting and announces 
its intention of halting the evil at its 
source. 





The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America announces the promotions 
of Robert M. Green to the position 
of treasurer of the company, Caleb 
Stone to second vice-president and 
Dr. Chester T. Brown to medical di- 
rector, as well as the advancement of 
several department officials. 





J. H. Thayer Martin is elected a 
director of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of the late 
Edward O. Staney. 





The Farmers Union Life of Des 
Moines, a new stock company, has 
taken over the business of the Farmers 
Union Mutual Life of the same city, 
Milo Reno being president of both 
companies. 





Herbert H. White, treasurer and 
senior director of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, dies 
at his home in Hartford at the age of 
75 years. 





The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Washington, D. C., in a 
summarized statement for the year 
1933, reports asset gains of more than 
$3,000,000 for the year. 





William H. Koop, president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
calls a special meeting of the board's 
membership to consider the deferred 
loss payment recommendation made 
by its executive committee last March. 





James L. Case, a past president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and widely known in the in- 
surance world, dies at his home in 
Norwich, Conn. 





George L. Burnham, treasurer of 
the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Company 
and its affiliates, the World Fire & 
Marine and the Century Indemnity, 
is elected a director of the companies. 





The Liberty Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Louisville, Ky., acquires the 
Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
also of Louisville, by stock purchase. 





Announcement is made that stock- 
holders of the Metropolitan Casualty 
Insurance Company of New York and 
the Commercial Casualty Insurance 
Company of New Jersey, members of 
the Loyalty group, have voted to pay 
in $500,000 additional surplus to each 
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company, effective Dec. 31, 1933. 


|—————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


“ REMENDOUS are the amounts of in- 
surance company assets, and smoothly 
roll these numbers off the life insur- 

ance tongue,” said Fortune Magazine when 

it published, some years ago, the much-dis- 
cussed article “Life Insurance, Inc.” 

In the popular mind, insurance aggregates 
were easily the chief gasp-provokers until 
President Roosevelt came along with his re- 
cent budget message to Congress in which he 
estimated that the public debt on June 30, 
1935, would be in the neighborhood of $32,- 
000,000,000. 

To that message, and the subsequent 
efforts of bewildered citizens to comprehend 
such a vast sum by comparing it to other 
known quantities, I must attribute the 
several requests which have come to my desk 
within the past fortnight for a tabulation of 
the assets of all types of insurance com- 
panies. 

At this particular time, of course, it is 
impossible to total the assets of all insurance 
companies as of Dec. 31, 1933. The attested 
figures will not be available until March. 
Furthermore, there are several factors which 
make the task of estimating the total, from 
such sources, as we have, too hazardous for a 
discreet journalist to undertake. 

Although it is the general opinion that the new 
methods of valuation will deflate last year’s conven- 
tion values by about 10 per cent, there are not 
enough preliminary company statements at hand to 
adequately test the theory. Against this one will 
also have to weigh the results of one of the most 
extraordinary variable years in business history. 

However, my correspondents deserve a reply, and 
falling back on a nice round, fat number that allows 
me leeway in both directions, I should say that the 
aggregate assets of the life, fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies in this country total, at present, 





about $26,000,000,000. 
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Tide 


President Roosevelt asks Congress 
to lay the foundation for a new 
American monetary policy involving 
a managed dollar on a gold bullion 


| basis and an Administration bill is 
| sent to both houses to nationalize all 


American-owned gold, to restrict dol- 
lar devaluation between 50 and 60 
cents and to put a $2,000,000,000 
stabilization fund at the disposal of 
the Treasury. 





Recovery legislation moves ahead 
in Congress as both the Senate and 
House pass the bill to authorize the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to continue its lending functions for 
another year and to increase its funds 


to the extent of $850,000,000. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended Jan. 13, 1934, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 125.09 and 
closed Saturday at 126.44. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
for the same week closed Monday 
at 34.18 and closed Saturday at 35.70. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 85.91 
and closed Saturday at 87.90. 





With ordinary seasonal improve- 
ment due, the steel industry was heart- 
ened last week by increasing schedules, 
with ingot production for the week 
at 30.7 per cent of capacity, a gain of 
1.4 per cent over the preceding week. 





Wheat prices moved to the highest 
level in more than a month on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week 
under broader public and professional 
buying induced by improved milling 
demand for cash wheat. 





In the broadest and most active 
trading witnessed for a number of 
months, cotton futures advanced last 
week to the highest level since late 
last summer and $1.90 to $2.15 a bale 
above final quotations of Jan. 6. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended on Jan. 6 totaled 499,939 
cars, an increase of 49,317 cars above 
the preceding week and 60,470 cars 
more than the same week of 1933. 





Financing in the American capital 
market during 1933, other than that 
done by the Government, aggregated 
$1,053,000,000, a decrease of 90 per 
cent from the total of $11,592,000,000 
in 1929, according to "The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle." 





The Farm Administration announces 
that wheat payments totaling $26,- 
977,359 have been made to 362,897 
farmers in 35 states, in return for 
agreements to reduce wheat acreage 
by I5 per cent this year. 





The aggregate value of British ex- 
ports during 1933 was £416,570,000 as 
compared with the 1932 total of £416,- 
000,000, while the value of 1933 im- 
ports was £676,160,000 as compared 
with 1932 imports of £703,100,000. 








Japanese Post Office Life 


Insurance System 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LLD. 


MONG the 


dences of Japanese p1 


many amazing evl- 
ogress in 
the adoption of ideas common 
to the Western world, the development 
of its institutions 


insurance occupies a 


very prominent position. Particularly 


does this apply to the system of 
office life 
which 
1916, 


post- 


insurance and annuities 


has, since its inauguration in 


been forging ahead at a _ pro- 


digious rate. The system exhibits Jap 


anese originality and daring enterprise 
to a marked degree and reflects the 
genius of the Japanese race to most 


excellent advantage. 


The annual report on the working: 
of the system for the fiscal year 1951- 
32 has just been issued, and, as hereto 
fore, in the English language inter- 
vened with data in the original Jap 
anese. It makes a document of over 
two hundred pages, including quite a 


number of diagrams and maps in eluci 
dation of the 
tistics covering every important aspect 


numerous tables of sta- 


of the business transacted. 


History of the System 

that: 
“The history of Post Office Life In 
urance may be traced in this country 

as far back as the year 1897. There 

wel then opinions in the Department 

ot Communications to start this busi 


It is said in explanation 


ness, by adding some articles of the 
post office life insurance and life an 
nuity to the law of post-office savings 


banks which was just then being dis- 
cussed. The proposal made in 1900 to 
this effect failed, unfortunately, and the 
investigation of this business was still 
continued in the same department. The 
industrial development after the Russo- 
Japanese war (1904-5) necessitated the 
inauguration of this business; so, in the 
year 1908, a committee was instituted 
in the Department of Communications 
to inquire into it. Next year the or- 
ganization of the committee was en- 
larged, and scholars and business men 
were added to the membership. In 
May, 1914, a large committee was nom- 
inated by the Cabinet, its members 
consisting of high officials of several 
departments. Toward the close of the 
same year the general plan was finally 
fixed and a scheme of the system was 
published to invite public opinions. The 
bill introduced in 1916 was approved 
by the Imperial Diet with a slight 
amendment, and the law was enforced 
on Oct. 1 of the same year.” 

The receiving 
tions and collecting the premiums is 
carried on by the post-offices, of which 


business of applica- 


Consulting Statistician 


author- 
Policies 
whole 


there are some nine thousand 
ized throughout the 
divided into three 
life, endowment and infantile, with va- 
sub-classifications for the differ- 
groups. Infantile policies are lim- 
ited to persons between 3 and 12, and 


adult policies to persons between 12 and 


country. 
are classes: 
rious 
ent 


60. Premium rates are based on Jap- 
anese population and mortality com- 
piled from the data of the years 1898- 
1904, increased by 20 per cent cover- 
ing the higher risk of the laboring ele- 
Interest is computed at the rate 
per cent and the valuation is 
made annually on the same basis by 
the net premium method. 

Premiums payable monthly in 
multiples of ten sen. No medical ex- 
amination is required, the application 
being effected by personal interview 
with an official of the post-office. The 
full sum of payable 
if the and a 
half date of issue of 
policy. If within 
year, the total sum of premiums up to 


ment. 
of Sle 


are 


insurance is not 
dies within 
the 


occurs 


insured 
from 
death 


one 
years 
one 


the time of death is paid. If death 
occurs within one and a half years, 
one-half the sum insured in the case 


of whole life and endowment policies is 
payable. The premiums are payable 
monthly to a collector of the post-office, 
paid at the post-office, 
a policyholder being a 


or they may be 


and, in case of 
depositor in the postal check and trans- 
fer service, he may have the amount 
for his premium paid by transfer from 
his account to that of the Bureau of 
Post-Office Life Insurance. The period 
within which premiums should be paid 
in is fixed at month, and two 
months’ grace is allowed. There are 
provisions for changing original 
policies into paid-up policies. Policy 
loans, etc., including a unique health 
conservation service, will be dealt with 
in some detail later. 


War Years’ Record 
At the end of the fiscal year 1916-17 
the total number of policies in force 


one 


also 


was 261,469, insuring 24,508,560 yen 
(value of the yen being about fifty 
cents). The first million policies in 


force was reached in 1918-19, two mil- 
lion in 1920-21, five million in 1923-24, 
and ten million in 1928-29. At the end 
of the fiscal year 1931-32 the number 


of policies in force was 16,793,485, with 
a monthly premium income of 13,632,- 
759 yen, insuring a total of 2,253,136,- 
387 yen. In the annuities branch, the 
number of policies in force at the end 
of the fiscal year 1931-32 was 15,104 
immediate annuities, 142,451 deferred 
annuities under the single-premium 
plan and 70,659 deferred annunities un- 
der the installment-premium plan, mak- 
ing a total of 228,214, representing 35.,- 
963,660 yen in premiums. 


Distribution of Business 


The report shows the distribution of 
the business throughout Japanese Em- 
pire, including its posses- 
sions. The largest number of policies 
in force is in the Province of Tokyo, 
followed by the Province of Osaka. The 
business extends to the outlying pos- 
of Saghalien and Formosa. 
Relatively, the business is best devel- 
oped in the Kwantung Province of 
Manchuria, where the number of poli- 
cies in force per 1,000 inhabitants is 
577, while in Tokyo the proportion is 
240 policies per 1,000 and in Osaka, 
258. The ratio of adult policies in force 
in the total Japanese population is 253, 
or, respectively, 65 for whole life poli- 
and 188 for endowment policies. 

The average premium and sum in- 
sured for policies in force in 1931-32 
is 81 sen and 134 yen, respectively. Of 
particular interest is the statement as 
regards sex of the insured 
showing that of the total number, 9,- 


overseas 


sessions 


cies 


person, 


249,108 are males and 7,544,377 fe- 
males, or, respectively, 55.1 per cent 
for males and 44.9 per cent for fe- 
males. 

Total new business transacted dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1931-32 aggregated 
2,800,819 policies insured in the sum 


of 30,841,717 yen, 
policies over 


an increase of 366,- 
the preceding year. 
This is equivalent to an average daily 
issue of 7,653 policies. 

The number of deaths among the in- 
sured population during the present 
fiscal year was 200,888 policies assur- 
ing the sum of 27,915,317 yen, which 
averages 139 yen per policy. The mor- 
tality rate during the current fiscal 
year was 12.42 per 1,000 policies and 
12.86 in sum insured. Mortality rates 
are worked out for the different Prov- 
inces and localities in detail. 
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Terminations otherwise than _ by 


death include 563,040 surrendered poli- 


cies, 976,614 lapsed policies. There 
we 166,531 revivals. 
n extended table is given of occu- 


1929-30 as fol- 
fish- 


pations of the insured, 
lows: agriculture, 23.1 per cent; 
ing, ete., 1.3 per cent; mining, 1.4 per 
cent; manufacturing, 25 per cent; com- 
24.7 per transportation 


8.3 per 


merce, cent; 


and communication service, 
cent; civil service and professional em- 
, 11.4 per other 
pations, 1.7 per cent; domestic employ- 
9 
2 


ployment cent; occu- 


ment, 0.3 per cent; unknown 


1.0 per cent; no occupation, 1.8 


occupa- 
tions, 


per cent. 
Investments 


distri- 
bution of investments, briefly as fol- 
Of the total assets of 561,589,540 
yen, 239,087,376 loans 
for public welfare enterprises; 87,913,- 
050 yen, national bonds; 67,871,575 yen, 
loans on policies; 126,029,787 yen, se- 
curities other than national bonds, and 
38,911,752 yen, deposits at Deposit Sec- 


Of particular interest is the 


le ws: 


yen represent 


tion of Treasury, leaving a cash bal- 
ance of 1,776,000 yen. Details of the 
loans made for public welfare enter- 
prises show that a wide range of invest- 
ments covering many phases of Jap- 
anese life not touched by corresponding 
investments in this country. For ex- 
ample, among the loans outstanding for 
the fiscal year 1931-32 are the follow- 
ing: establishment of free lodging 
houses, establishment of popular res- 
taurants, public retail markets, dispen- 
saries, maternity hospitals, public san- 
atorium, labor exchanges, public pawn- 
shops, day nurseries, public utility bath- 
ing houses, loans for services for low- 
ering the cost of living, public dwelling 
houses, isolation hospitals, reserve 
granaries, sewage works, garbage dis- 
position, public crematoria, loans for 
industries on small scale, primary 
schools, water-supply works, agricul- 
ture, livestock, fisheries, arable lands, 
fireproof equipment, middle schools, 
public traffic works by motor cars, man- 
rivers improvement 


ufacturing, and 


works. 
Mortality Experience 


I supplement the foregoing by an ex- 
tended extract from the report on the 
mortality experience by sex and age. 
It is said, in part, that: 


“The investigation on mortality ex- 
perience, based on the number of poli- 
cies and on the sum insured, for the 
present fiscal year has been made in 
classifying it into sexes and ages of the 
insured, and has been compared with 
the expected rates of mortality com- 
puted by adding 20 per cent to the male 
mortality rates of the Japanese Popu- 
lation Table No. 2, compiled by the 
Government Statistics Bureau from the 
data of years 1898-1904, and further 
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compared with the mortality rates of 
the same Table No. 4, compiled by the 
said bureau from the data of the years 
1911-1915.” 

The results of this investigation are 
summed up as follows: 


“1. The mortality experience of the 
adult policies. The mortality ex- 
perience based on the sum insured is 
higher than that based on the number 
of policies throughout every classifica- 
tion. The similar tendency may also 
be found in the preceding fiscal years. 
This is due to the fact that more haz- 
ardous lives are apt to apply for the 
large sums of insurance. 

“Classifying the mortality experience 
into sexes and ages of the insured, it 
is generally in conformity with the 
mortality rates of Japanese Popula- 
tions Table No. 4, the exceptional ages 
being in the neighborhood of 20, where 
the experience is much higher than the 
population rates. Further, on compar- 


Page I] 


ing with the expected rates of mortal- 
ity, of which the calculation is based 
on the male population rates, the ex- 
perience of the females differs a great 
deal in some ages from the expectation, 
especially in ages higher than forty 
years. 

“2. The mortality experience of the 
infantile policies. ... The infantile busi 
ness being in existence only for a short 
interval of time since its introduction, 
it is not as yet the time to make any 
observation on its mortality experience ; 
yet it should be said that the experi- 
ence is generally in conformity with 
the expected rates of mortality com 
puted by adding 20 per cent to the male 
mortality rates of Japanese Population 
Table No. 2.” 

Once more I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of the enterprise of the Jap- 
anese Government in making this valu- 
able experience available to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 








Helping the Other Fellow 


By MARK S. BAILEY 


Special Agent, Federal Life Company, San Antonio, Tex. 


HE greatest sin in this world is the 

sin of selfishness. 

The right type of field man is the 
one who considers the interests of his 
policyholders and prospects first. 

Going over the Alps, no one at- 
tempts the journey alone. The adven- 
turers go in parties of a dozen or more, 
everyone supporting the other fellow. 
When one falls he is held up by his 
ecmpanions. So, in going over the 
rugged pathways of life, bound together 
with the of life insurance pro- 
tection and service, you hold up your 
fellowman and both go on and on until 
you reach the topmost peaks. 

One lesson we have learned in the 
last three years is this: All are depend- 
ent upon one another for many things. 
No man liveth unto himself. Helping 
men and women to help themselves! 
This is the mighty challenge of the life 
underwriter! 

The landmark that most of all needs 
resetting in the field of life insurance 
is the missionary landmark. This is 
the paramount issue for 1934: “Help- 
ing the Other Fellow.” 

It ealls for sacrifice, but sacrifice is 
the law of all abiding progress. The 
worm must weave its own life into 
threads of silk. The sheep must shiver 
in the chilly air, that their fleeces may 
The must die 
that and women have the 
comforts of winter furs. The diver 
must know the perils of the cruel seas 
that are so 
Every 


cords 


keep us warm. beasts 


men may 


and 
as ornaments. 


to get gems pearls 
proudly 


blessing we enjoy comes to us at great 


worn 


cost. 


The problem of saving comes to every 
man and every home. The seriousness 
of the question grows with the years 
Here comes the 
community 


and increasing needs. 
life underwriter into the 
with his ripe knowledge and educated 
enthusiasm. He is the living embodi- 
ment of the spirit of good will, reach- 
ing out a helping hand to the needy. In 
his unselfish mission to help others he 
He shows the pros- 
can do more 
than any 
shows 


loses sight of self. 
pect that life insurance 
for him, dollar for dollar, 
other form of investment. He 
him that life insurance protection is 
the best legacy a man can bestow on 
his family, and thus he becomes a pil- 
lar in the community by adding mate- 
rial joys. He starts out every morning 
with this thought: Who can I help to- 
day along life’s way? When it comes 
to helping others he is a “Master- 
piece.” 

What shall we do as life underwrit- 
ers with the unexampled opportunities 
and responsibilities of 1934? Surely 
we are at an hour when we should re- 
dedicate our talents to our most noble 
calling. When we realize that 8,000,- 
000 women in America must work to 
live and 69 out of every hundred men 
reach 70 years of age without a dollar; 
35 per cent of the nation’s widows are 
in want and 90 per cent are without 
the ordinary comforts of life, and only 
10 per cent of the economic value of 
human life in America is covered with 
life insurance. Surely we get the 
VISION of the our mighty task for 
1934, together with the untold 
ings and profit that will come by “Help- 
ing the Other Fellow.” 


bless- 








chartered in 
the 
times (a 


HIS 


1835, 


company was 


account of dis- 


the 


but on 
turbed condition of 
disturbance 
panic of 1837) did 


business until 1843. 


not organize for 
In that year, 
the company issued its first policy, 
Office” consisted of 
which were located in a building on the 
site of the present Merchants National 
Bank at 28 State Street. 
for any office, how small, 


when 
the 


‘Home two rooms, 


Paying rent 
no matter was 


no mean problem. In fact, a member 
of the board of directors gave the space 
for the first year 
later, the annual 
$850. 


in his own office 
A year 
rental was fixed at only 

But this 
quate, and in 
other 


free 
of operation. 
proved inade 
midst of an 


space 
1857, 


panic, the 


soon 
in the 
company erected its 
own home office building at 39 State 
Street. Although this situation 
was spared by the great Boston fire of 
1872, it after in a 
street-widening program. 

The building at 87 Milk Street 
erected in 1875. The company was crit- 
that for moving so far 
business center, but the sub- 
growth of the f 
vindi- 


new 


was razed soon 


was 
icized at time 
from the 
direction of 
has completely 
their 


occupies 


sequent 
nancial district 
cated the directors in 
location. The company 
is now one of the most valuable parcels 
of real estate in the city, at the very 
center of Boston’s financial and insur- 
ance district. 

The building at 95 Milk Street was 


choice of 
what 


that grew into the terrible 


a 


> iy ‘iti 


w 2. 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 


Distinction 

OUNUTNEIOLUUUALINLOTURULOA HHT 

The New England 
Mutual Life, 
Boston, Mass. 
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built about the same time by the Mu- 
tual Life of New York. In 1914, when 
the Federal Reserve Bank was estab- 
lished, the Boston Reserve Bank pur- 
chased the 95 Milk Street Building, but 
resold it in 1919 to the New England 
Mutual, which occupied it at once. The 
company gradually acquired several 
other buildings in the rear of 87 and 
95 Milk Street. 

The combined properties have a book 
value of over $2,500,000, and the mar- 
ket value is in excess of that amount. 
This is not only one of the most valua- 


ble pieces of property in down-town 


Boston, but it is also one of Boston's 
iargest single plots of real estate. 

The home office edifice is a handsome 
example of modified French Renais- 
sance architecture of semi-classic or- 
der. It is a structure of dignity and 
living beauty, whose warm grays and 
mellowing red mansard roofs make an 
imposing and highly artistic element 
in the surrounding architecture of Post 
Office Square. This group includes 
many new bank and office buildings and 
the magnificent Federal Building 
opened a few months ago. 

The graceful marble tower of the 
company’s building, one of the most 
beautiful in all New England, is a 
landmark glistening in the sunlight and 
at night aglow with electric flood lights 
which throw its fine proportions into 
striking relief. The lighting effects in- 
clude four brilliant lights, one 
on each side, at the apex of the tower, 
immediately below the foot of the flag- 


amber 


pole. 

This Christmastide was the second 
during which all the windows have 
been illuminated with “candles” in 


honor of the great festival. The lights 
are turned on every afternoon at four 
o’clock during the week before and the 
week after Christmas. Their effect in 
the gathering dusk is beautiful and in- 
spiring, and cannot fail to lift the 
thoughts of the hurrying crowds, even 
if only for a moment, to those higher 
aspects of life that flourish in a differ- 
ent atmosphere. 
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Policyholders Dinner 
Termed Great Success 


Nine Hundred New York Agents 
and their Guests Hear Dr. S. S. 
Huebner 


The Policyholders Dinner held last 
Thursday night at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York, by the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of New 


Huebner of Philadelphia, professor of 
insurance and commerce, the Wharton 
School of Finance, and dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 

Before Dr. Huebner delivered his ad- 
dress Keith Morgan spoke briefly con- 
cerning the nationwide movement to 
honor President Roosevelt on his birth- 
day by a series of balls to be held Jan- 
uary 30 for the benefit of the endow- 
ment fund of the Warm Springs Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, and an- 
nouncement was made that part IV of 
the Chartered Life Underwriters re- 


cessive Wednesday evenings beginning 
January 24 under the leadership of 
Dennis Brandon Maduro and Prof. 8S. 
B. Ackerman, and that any life under- 
writer who wished was offered the priv- 
ilege of enrolling for the ten lectures. 
Dr. Huebner’s announced subject was 
“Life Insurance Trend Looming Large 
Because of Economic Conditions.” He 
spoke along lines very similar to his ad- 
dress delivered December 21 at the Con- 
necticut Insurance Day meeting at 
Hartford, Conn., which was printed in 
part in The Spectator of December 21. 




















York, Inc., brought out a record crowd, view course, covering subjects of law, He discussed the various economic 
more than nine hundred members and (commercial and _ insurance) wills, functions of life insurance as falling 
their guests being present. The speaker trusts, taxes and estates will be given largely under three heads; the death 
if the evening was Dr. Solomon S. at the New York University in ten suc- (Concluded on page 20) 
Ss | Paid for Ba 
Year Total (Ineludir Total 
Ending Capital Admitted Capital Premium Total Paymentsto| Disburse- Insurance Insurance 
Name of Company Dee. 31 Stock Assets Stock) Income Income Policyholders| ments Written in Force 
$ $ $ $ $ $ : ; 
cable Life Ins. Co., Waco, Tex 1933 820 ,000 9,156,673 | d1,434,881 1,538 ,832 2,173,581 1,163,218 2,332,641 | a 16,979,379 | a 67,704,836 
| c 26,000 | « 603 , 800 
1932 820,000 | 9,302,219 | di,404,822 | 1,551,487 | 2,448,795 | 1,300,484] 2,385,872 | a 16,439,870 | a@ 66,572,080 
je 173,000 | « 806,300 
lumbuse Mutual Life Ins. ¢ ( mbus, O 1933 500,000 | 22,227,677 1,896 ,793 953 ,813 5,409 ,008 3,260,889 5,491,703 | a 10,983,340 a124 876,311 
1932 500,000 | 22,154,845 1,845,823 4.354.806 6,220 ,873 3,309,933 | 5,273,350 | a 15,762,720 a135,478 ,466 
Continental American Life Ins. ( Wi 
mington, De! 1933 637,530 | 15,717,863 1,766,946 2,683 ,631 3,523 , 786 1,841,303 | 2,758,845 | @105,602,519 
é 74,800 
1932 637,530 | 14,963,020 | 1,729,328 | 2,573,552 356,254 | 1,945,197 | 2,928,476 al05, 257 ,367 
¢ 73,700 
veneral Mutual Life Ins. Co., Van Wert, O 1933 100 ,000 292 ,835 143 ,732 96,071 170,558 27,251 | 103 ,092 a 1,764,005 
1932 100,000 924 396 150,056 41,524 73 ,555 4,198 51,734 a 1,710,506 
Great National Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Tex 1933 200 , 000 604 398 252,354 188,876 232,476 14,629 162,544 a 7,743,917 
c 638,325 
1932 200 ,000 533 ,943 276,132 181,648 206 , 268 17,187 155 ,673 a 7,539,133 
| Cc 638 ,025 
ndon Life Ins. ¢ London, Ontario, Car 1933 200,000 | 84,516,221 3 554,417 14,626,276 | 21,056,653 8,236,429 | 13,447,461 | | a291,150,819 
| |} 6151,158,163 
j | ¢ 34,502,745 
1932 200 ,000 77,558 31 l 24 13,82 05 19,690 ,24 8,801,758 13 .957 . 243 a 47,728,605 a283 ,385 ,003 
b 51,! 72 | 6154,479,074 
Be e 34,090,525 
Manufacturers Life Ins. ( I O . 
Car 1933 1,500,000 [119,459 ,942 1,376,036 | 20,412,930 | 28,610,796 | 19,022,911 24,857,471 a 48 959 324 a408 176,221 
124,750 6,504,583 
1932 1,500 000 (117,786,626 4,882,101 21,020,388 | 28,324,285 | 18,288,741 | 24,185, 88¢ 56,841,490 a519 ,498 ,601 
327,950 | ¢ 6,754,520 
Massachusetts Savings Bark Life Ins. and 
Annuities of the Commonwea f Mass 
Rostor 15,171,274 1,198,474 256 ,372 4,041,185 2,058 ,425 2,450 , 528 1 6,675,420 a 83,016,730 
250.900 c 10,170,250 
1932 13,681 35 071,5 2.979 424 725,20 050,599 | 2,395,328 | a 8,564,228 | a@ 80,172,933 
657 .000 ¢ 10,433 ,350 
Oli Republic Credit Life Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill..| 1933 200 060 582, 802 75, 926 130, 13¢ 202 ,055 64,343 210,781 | a 3,107,034 | @ 7,757,076 
1932 200 ,000 597 307 46,501 171,491 215,561 82,765 221,587 | a 103 , 159 a 10,043 ,752 
Saskatchewan Life Ins. Co., Regina, a 
Saskatchewan, Can 1933 100 ,000 2,203 ,954 617 , 60 240,01 46,864 284 ,452 405,250 1 1,567,265 a 9,020,071 
110,000 
1932 100 ,000 2 241.002 558 .664 964.172 64.590 195.002 0.327 1.501.678 a 10,002,652 
21,000 r 115.000 
Seaboard Life Ins. Co., Houston, Tex 1933 200,000 | 1,234,126 232,487 46,901 465,812 98,572 261,861 | a 3,001,821 | a@ 16,633,140 
1932 200 ,000 1,016,852 235,001 5, 187 411,251 107 ,450 263 308 | a 3,748,833 a 16,503 ,380 
Southwestern Life Ins. ¢ Dallas, Tes 1933 2,000,000 | 41,777,495 6,597 ,248 73 44 8 769,219 5,022,750 7,397,109 | a 37,159,487 a235 ,218 ,O82 
e 4,448,760 ec 25,047,128 
1932 2,000,000 | 40,015,294 4,110,228 6,447,858 8,924,583 5,727 ,231 8,143,961 | a 34,003 , S89 a232 ,203 ,750 
463 ,O85 24 402,930 
State Reserve Life Ins. ( Fort W Tex 1933 100 ,000 737 , 864 74,831 184,980 234,577 81,734 162,595 | a 1,362,727 a 8,629,920 
110,000 
1932 100 ,000 668 274 58.107 183.4 993 430 ).197 182,170 1 2.019.708 a 9,090,921 
120 000 
Western & Southern Life Ins. ( 1,0 1933 10,000 ,000 |131,675,875 | 21 7,370 | 21,054,819 | 27,300,737 1 27,272 | 23,895,714 7,572 357 
420 790,132 
1932 10,000 ,000 |128 351,597 20 .236.125 | 24,977,884 31,475,043 15,680,654 | 27,505,575 a242 .367 .005 
6443 855,759 
Ordinary b—Industrial. c—Group. d—Includes $42,881 Conting y Reserve in 1933 and $12,822 in 1932 
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Th J b f S Ii agent is qualified to enter the business, highest order, the members of the or- ns 
e Oo O e Ing according to consensus of ideas given ganization showing a _ co-operative Eq 
Life Insurance Policies by members of the Life Agency Super- spirit that is unusual even in life in- 7 
visors of Chicago at their January surance. pan 
luncheon. Of course the recruiting offi- Mr. Groves divided the recruiting in- bus 
Discussed from Many Angles at cers of the life companies must go be- terview into three objectives, the su- $i, 
Meeting of Life Agency Super- yond the mere selling of the business pervisor must unsell the old business, bes 
. . because of their responsibility both to sel] the life insurance business, and con 
visors at Chicago their companies and to the individuals then his own company. For the first he low 
interviewed, but the process of the sale can emphasize the imperfections and Oct 
CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—The job of selling is largely the same, it was said. limitations of other types of business as 7 
life insurance to an individual as a vo An excellent presentation of the re- evidenced by the amazing deflation in wa 
cation is much the same as selling the cruiting interview was made by B. N. salaries and readjustment of person- Der 
product itself to a prospective policy- Groves of the Travelers, and follow- pe! during the last three years; pro- the 
holder, in that the supervisor must use ing his talk the meeting was turned ject the prospective agent’s position for 
utmost care to see that the prospective into a round table discussion of the twenty years from now under his pres- Ho 
ent employment; raise the question of nes 
reasonability and restriction in earn- De 
ings; the monotony of the job, and ang 
ri ‘ _ parce sagliig — “"" yer the = of age 
' 4 oll people he likes to do business with. d 
WPT Your Prospect Ki rh \f, For the second the supervisor must ag 
sell the phenomenal growth of life in- ag’ 
Chen surance and yet point out that the com- cas 
? = 2 * pany is not even close to the satura- Eq 
tion point for life insurance; point out his 

H eit ; bj oe Pt. that life insurance has withstood the 

ere 18S one su ject interesting to depression and is on the threshold of 
; . ° ° greater development; explain that an Pil 

any man who has a special use tor his aggressive man is bound to be success- 
° ful; and expand the idea of whether f 
spare time. the man wants to be a salesman or a ta 
service man. Be 
. ‘ He said that he usually has the pros- E] 
Stamp collecting, golf, travel, pective agent write out the specifica- H 
. as J’ tions of the job that he considers ideal, | 

cattle raisiIng——w hatever the and then attempts to fit these specifi- 
hobbv mav be. vou have 4 cations to life insurance, the usual D 

- ‘ ‘ points being financial return and inde- 
message for him. pendence of action; the period of ac- © 

: tivity and whether life insurance is 

worthwhile service; the type of peo- 
ple he deals with and how he can find 
Tell him how he can have that type in life insurance selling; the ™ 

standing of the business; the small 

vears to devote to such capital necessary to get in, and the 
: time required for training. ’ 


pleasures by aCqulring Pru- As for the company he emphasizes 
what the company had to offer locally 
to aid the new man get started and 
not its national standing, though this 
should be explained, and as to the fi- Pr 
nancial situation he asks “How long 
can you maintain yourself without 
worry until you become established?” 

Harry Anderson of the Rockwood 
Company presided at the round table 
discussion. 


dential Protection. Finan- 
cial _ Independence when 
wage-earning days have 


ended can be guaranteed. 


Che Prudential 
Iusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


One man said he required a list of 
100 acquaintances before he would hire 
a man, not so much that the agent will 
immediately start soliciting those peo- 
ple but to show that he can make 
friends, emphasizing the point that a 
man who cannot meet people has no 
place in life insurance selling. 


DuFFIELp, President 
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Agencies Contributing to 
Equitable of lowa Record 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa reports $5,657,971 of cash 
business in December, 1933, a gain of 
$1,163,797 over December, 1932, and the 
best month’s showing enjoyed by that 
company since March, 1932. This fol- 
lowed substantial cash gains in both 
October and November. 

The Rice Agency of Pennsylvania 
was the company’s leading agency in 
December. Other leading agencies for 
the month were: Chicago, W. F. Craw- 
ford, general agent; New York City, 
Hoey & Ellison, general agents; Min- 
nesota, E. W. Cameron, general agent; 
Detroit, F. A. Smart, general agent, 


and Kokomo, L. T. Boyd, general 
agent. 

J. A. Mason of the New York City 
agency was the company’s leading 


agent for the month with $160,000 of 
cash business. Mr. Mason also led all 
Equitable of Iowa agents for the year, 
his 1933 paid total being $1,037,250. 


Pilot Life Appointments 


The Pilot Life Insurance Company 
of Greensboro, N. C., announces the 
following new general agents: E. U. 
Boggs, Norfolk, Va.; J. G. Light, 
Elizabeth City, N. C.; W. E. Flick, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


DIVIDEND SCALE FOR 1934 
OF CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Ordinary Life 
Age at Issue 
25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 19.43 22.06 25.49 30.01 36.12 44.49 56.00 72.01 








1 2.28 2.46 2.81 3.16 3.54 3.99 4.44 5.43 
2 2.35 ; 2.92 3.25 3.63 4.12 4.64 5.70 
3 d 3.02 3.33 3.75 4.25 4.86 5.96 
4 3.13 3.42 3.85 4.38 5.08 6.24 
5 3.23 3.51 3.96 4.51 5.31 6.52 
10 3.66 3.99 4.54 5.41 6.46 8.02 
15 4.11 4.52 5.36 6.43 7.76 9.51 
20 4.61 5.28 6.27 7.57 9.04 10.47 
20 Payment Life 
Age at Issue 

25 30 35 10 15 50 55 60 

Prem. 27.97 30.71 34.10 38.35 43.85 51.19 61.26 75.48 
1 2.28 2.47 2.81 3.16 3.54 3.98 4.43. 5.43 
2 2.39 2.62 2.96 3.29 3.68 4.15 4.68 5.71 
2.50 2.77 3.12 2 3.82 4.31 4.91 5.99 

! 2.62 2.91 3.27 97 4.48 5.16 6.28 
5 2.73 3.07 3.43 3.69 3 4.66 5.42 6.58 
10 3.48 3.84 4.13 4.45 4.97 5.77 6.73 8.15 
5 4.29 4.61 4.95 5.35 6.10 7.04 8.14 9.62 
0 5.12 5.50 5.92 6.52 7.38 8.37 9.32 10.26 
20 Year Endowment 
Age at Issue 

25 30 35 10 15 50 55 60 
em. 47.07 47.73 48.7 0.34 53.06 57.68 65.30 77.55 
l 2.29 2.47 2.82 3.16 54 3.98 4.44 5.43 
2.50 2.71 04 35 2 4.18 4.70 5.71 

Sc aoe 26 54 92 4.38 4.96 601 

2.95 3.20 3.51 74 4.12 4.59 5.23 6.31 

3.19 45 74 4 4.382 4.80 5.51 6.62 

4.56 4.78 4.94 5.12 5.49 6.13 6.93 8.23 

6.13 6.24 6.37 6.54 6.99 7.62 8.44 9.68 

7.92 8.03 8.16 8.33 8.69 9.13 9.56 10.19 





Texas-Mexico Insurance 
Men Meet at Banquet 

DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 13—James F. 
Rodgers, vice-president of the Gulf 
States Security Life of Dallas, W. C. 
McCord, secretary of that company, 
and Ernesto Otto, chairman of the 


board of the Latins Americana Insur 
ance Company of Mexico City, were the 
chief speakers of a get-together party 
of American and Mexican insurance 
men at an elaborate banquet in Mexico 
City a few days ago. In the American 


party were 35 insurance men. Insur- 


ance matters, especially methods of op- 
eration and conditions in general were 
discussed. It was believed the get-to- 
gether affair may be a forerunner of 
closer relations between the insurance 
men of the two republics. 


Addresses Dallas Managers 

Col. W. E. Talbot, vice-president and 
agency manager of the Southland Life, 
was the chief speaker at the regular 
meeting of the Dallas Insurance man- 
agers club. Developing Rural Agencies 
was his subject, 





Protection 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





89-Year Record of 


to 


Policyholders 


Since it started business in 1845, this Company has paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries over $3,910,000,000. 
Over one billion dollars of this amount was in dividends. 


The stability of this strong mutual company has been 
particularly demonstrated during the past four years of 
business depression. In every one of these years, in- 
come has exceeded disbursements. 


Throughout all the years—during every panic, every 
war and every epidemic down to the present hour— 
the New York Life Insurance Company has met every 
obligation to its policyholders and beneficiaries; it is 
amply prepared to continue to do so throughout the 
life of every one of its insurance and annuity contracts. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Puerto Rican Agent 
Hits $1,000,000 Mark 


Several months ago The Spectator 
carried a story on the ambitions of 
Mariano R. Pesquera, general agent in 
Puerto Rico for the Bankers National 
Life Jersey City, to qualify for ad- 
mittance to the million dollar round 
table. It accordingly a pleasure to 
report that Mr. Pesquera achieved his 
goal with something to spare. It is 


a rather remarkable accomplishment in 
fact that 1933 was Mr. 
Pesquera’s first year with the Bankers 
National and that he is the first mil- 
lionaire producer that the company has 


view of the 


had on its rolls. As we told you be- 
fore, Mr. Pesquera’s clientele on the 
island is small and select. His mini- 


mum policy usually amounts to $25,000 


check with applica- 
idiosyncrasy 


and receiving a 
tion is something of an 
with him. 


Roosevelt Celebration 


Mayor Russell Wilson of Cincinnati 
and Lieutenant - Governor of Ohio 
Charles Sawyer, members of the board 
of directors of The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, will serve as 
honorary chairmen of committees for 
a Cincinnati celebration of President 
Roosevelt’s birthday anniversary, Janu- 
ary 30. 


The celebration in the President’s 
honor is planned for the benefit of the 
Warm Springs Foundation, Warm 


Springs, Ga., as a testimonial to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s interest in that enterprise. 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., Becomes 
Southland Life Treasurer 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent of the Southland Life of Dallas, 
Tex., was elected treasurer of the com- 
pany, and W. E. Talbot, agency man- 
ager, was named vice-president and 
agency manager at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the board of Seay, 
Talbot and Jerry C. Smyth were added 


to the board of directors. 


directors. 


State Life Executives 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the State Life, Indianapolis, 
Ind., A. A. Zinn, manager of the com- 
pany’s Mortgage Loan Department, was 
elected to membership on the board. At 
the same time, William Macgregor 
Morris, formerly vice-president of the 
Atlantic Life, was appointed associate 
actuary of the State Life. 


General American Directors 


John B. Strauch, L. Ray Carter and 
Harry H. Langenberg, prominent St. 
Louis business men, have been elected 
members of the board of directors of 
the General American Life Insurance 
Company, according to an announce- 
ment made by Walter W. Head, presi- 
dent of the company. 

In addition to President Head, other 
directors of the General American Life 
David M. Milton of New York 
chairman of board; James M. 
Kamper, Kansas City, Mo.; George 
Brandeis, Omaha, Nebr., and Samuel 
W. Anderson and Ellory C. Hunting- 
ton, Jr., both of New York. 


are: 
City, 


Inspects 
New Quarters 


Walter W. Head, president of the 
General American Life of St. Louis, 
accompanied by John J. Moriarty, vice- 
president, visited in the Chicago agency 
headquarters of the company last Fri- 
day as guests of A. A. DeLapp, man- 
ager. The Chicago unit recently moved 
to 33 North LaSalle Street and the 
visit was primarily to inspect the com- 
modious new quarters. Numerous 
insurance leaders of Chicago called on 
Mr. Head during the day. 

















Mrs. Hoffman Four Times 
Half-Million Producer 


Members of the “stronger sex 
The Central Life Insurance 
Company Field Force are again doffing 
their hats to Mrs. Sis Hoffman, of the 


mr) 


ol 
Union 


J. P. Devine Cincinnati Agency. 
For the fourth consecutive year, 
Mrs. Hoffman will attend the conven- 


tion of the Union Central half-million 
dollar producers which will be held at 
Miami Beach, Florida, February 4. 
She will be the only woman member 
in attendance. 

Mrs. Hoffman became associated 
with The Union Central Agency at 
Cincinnati in 1924 and beginning with 
1930, has paid for over a half-million 


dollars of life insurance annually. 





Urges Actual Census 
Instead of Estimate 


A simplified but complete census of 
the United States late in 1934 or early 
in 1935 to take the place of the wild 
guesses, based on estimated increases 
or decreases in urban and rural popu- 
lations, is advocated by Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
speaking for educators, health and so- 
cial workers, managers of public utili- 
ties and others to whom such accurate 
information is necessary for their 
proper guidance. In addition, such a 
governmental work at this time would 
be the means of providing employment 
for thousands of white collar workers. 

“Heretofore,” Doctor Dublin says, 
“statisticians could safely make popu- 
lation estimates between Federal cen- 
was simply a matter of 
arithmetical computation based on the 
population trend during the previous 
decade. But since 1930 there have been 
such great shifts in the movement and 
age composition of the population that 
the old-fashioned method of making es- 
timates must be discarded.” 


suses. It 


Public Service L. H. & A. 


Licensed in Washington 


The Public Service Life, Health & 
Accident Company of Seattle, has been 
granted a license by Insurance Commis- 
sioner William A. Sullivan of Wash- 
ington, following several months of 
application. The company will operate 
as a mutual organization. The Public 
Service Underwriters, a stock corpora- 
tion, has been named sales general 
agent. 
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Northwestern National term of four years and J. H. Thayer 

: ° Martin was reelected for a term of A 
Financial Statement rae 
three years. Be Pace B seoront 
. . . . - . . . 4 Mie ‘f . ah. i 

ae By increasing its holdings of cash At the organization meeting of the 7 RANE LLING 
rance and U. S. Government bonds during board of directors the same day the 
offing the past year to the point where they official staff was continued and in-| JF 1 were a manager or general agent! 
f the now represent nearly 17 per cent of creased by the appointment of Harry| # Well, for the moment I am going to 

its assets, Northwestern National Life W. Jones as assistant mathematician, | assume that I am a general agent, and 
vear. of Minneapolis, in its forty-nintn an- G. Franklin Ream and Virgil W.j} that I am scheduled to address a meet 
1ven- nual financial statement, released New Samms as assistant superintendents of | ing of other general agents and man- 
illion Year’s Day by President O. J. Arnold, agencies and Mildred F. Stone as| agers on the subject of, say, getting 
ld at shows itself to be in the most liquid agency field secretary. | men back into the habit of writing busi- 
vy 4 condition in historv. ness. New men or old, it doesn’t matter. 
mber “This substantial increase in liquid- . The same rules apply to both. 

ity, bringing the total of cash and ES F. LITTLE . ¢ 8 
lated Government bonds held by the company JAM y IRST. I ld insi — 

> . ve 9 y S1S bs - er 
y at to $8,004,146, was accomplished through ; 1 nae ens e am : " . 
. . yw me aevote one day eac montn 
with the regular and normal operation of 1 = ee rr eet Agarsncen 
y , ee . to the task of listening to some man- 
llion the company’s business and without re- 
onal . ager tell other managers how the 
sorting to the sale or pledge of any it lici tl 
” . ‘ agents can write more policies. e- 
asset,” Mr. Arnold said. “The percent- “ t] se th " t aa oe 
" a : | lieve tha e agents would get a lot o 
age of the Northwestern National’s as- , . first-t “ thi B 
; : good, first-hand ideas this way. 
sets now in cash and Government bonds ; 
is almost three times as large as the * * 
percentage for all life insurance com- — . 
s of ; - HERE are no two jobs on earth so 
, panies as a whole. te 
arly , closely related; so interdependent, as 
’ Total resources of the company in- iia Sil ol ‘ th 11; 
7] » oat: 1e JoDs of general agent anc le selling 
wild creased nearly a half million dollars at f + ine } E . 
ses aati td ; oo agent, i may coin a phrase. Every- 
ASES to $47,611,681 in 1933, the statement I : fod. 
)pu- 3 thing that is beneficial to the one is 
shows, and contingency reserves and , 
s I : better for the other. On another page 
a oni surplus funds held for the protection ere ings , : : 
the , : , sh amen of this issue is a report of some of the 
of policyholders amounting to $4,596,- ‘ Ae ; 
ny - saci: a things that J. Elliott Hall did last year 
a 171 are $460,799, greater than a year . . - 
a. to make his agency head the New York 
= azo. a ° 
tili- , oe ; City list. The same story that he told 
During 1933 the company paid out lie RD tteeeen TO ae ehh cee ain he 
“ate at iin ch 2 : er s “ol ners, or “old guar as he 
ate $2,436,242 in death claims and $5,424,- # s — ; 
reir a ve : calls them, applies to every man in this 
092 to living policyholders in matured : 
h a ie ‘ie country who carries a rate book. 
‘ and surrendered policies, dividends, an- 
uld nuities, and disability benefits. In addi- | * ¢ 2 
ent +3 29-28 ee —_— - _ . : 

ion, $2,566,669 was disbursed in cash “LK «¢ : 
ors lievhold 5 li 1 i N : ‘d ¢| SK yourself, if a selling’ agent, 
-_ to policyholders in new policy loans, New vice-preside ‘ ac , oO os 
WS a L POP e = — om hg ouaey what was my average policy last 

= making an aggregate of $10,427,003 the Prudential Insurance Company of | . ° : ; : 
pu- id t lievhold 11 ficiari : ‘ hn K.G h year? How many calls did I make to 

al o polcynoiders ant enenclaries rie 11°0C? 0a d z q N ° P ° . 
en- / . - 4 . America, — “ ty nly WAO | sell one policy? How many interviews 

during the year. ‘etires ‘eb. 1. Mr. L 2 1s pro- . 9» 
of 4 . t : ti hale of th norrgten oe I Fh age eee ; P | did I have?” Of course, the only ac- 
An interesting analysis o e com- > , > Pos secc vice- | . . 
the , ti cealiaes iten- 2 moted from the position of second vice-| urate answer to those questions will 
vany’s operations during the four de- resident ¢ associate actuary. ; 
ous ee a ee sey Saoapirs president and associate actuary | have involved a two or three year rec- 
: pression years of 1930-31-32-33 shows ao : 
en é |} ord and not many of us have two or 
: that over these years the company paid . : 
ind 22 7 : . : ek dha three year records. The few that do 
$8,700,000 in death claims, $17,900,000 have them however, are le ading the 
— . pac j < ’ or, € “1 *€ 4 
dat to living policyholders, and $12,800,000 Northwestern Mutual sasude 
es- « « . 





in policy loans. Despite these large pay- 
ments, its assets are $10,000,000 
greater, and insurance in force in- 
creased $31,500,000 over the period and 
now stands at $357,062,108. 

Total sales of new life insurance in 
1933 amounted to more. than 
$65,000,000. 


Mutual Benefit Directors 


At the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, Jan. 15, George G. Fre- 
linghuysen, John R. Hardin and Walter 
C. Heath were reelected directors for a 
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Life General Agent 


Richard J. Shipley, a special agent | 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life In- | 
surance Company in St. Louis, Mo., for 
the past fourteen and a half years, has | 
been promoted to general agent for the 
company at San Francisco, Cal., and | 
will have charge of a territory embrac- | 
ing about 7000 square miles of area. 
He succeeds E. J. Thomas, resigned. 
His appointment will become effective 
on March 1, but he left for San Fran- 
cisco on January 2 to look over his 
territory and to make temporary ar- 
rangements for taking charge. 





T any rate, if a general agent or 
A. manager, there seems to be one 
thing certain; everybody would attend 
the Monday morning meetings and al- 
low the big case to wait for another 
day. The fact of the matter is, new 
or old, agents do not put in a full day’s 
work. At any rate, that is what I have 
been told by people in a position to 
know. For instance, I remember hav- 
ing heard Lloyd Patterson say he’d put 
anyone of his working men on a $10,000 
a year salary, if they would work 8 
hours a day. 

















AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insure Company 


| GALVESTON.TEXAS 
W. L. Moody, Jr Shearn Moody W. J. Shaw 
President Vice-President Secretary 
A Continued Conservative 
Development Program 
In Each Department 
ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 


Operating in 26 States, Cuba, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico 


A Well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, 
including Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income Policies, 
Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, enable our 
Representatives to render the Insuring Public the Best in 
Life Insurance Service. 


Men of Character and Integrity, desiring a connection 
with the Ordinary Department, providing Liberal First 
Year and Renewal Commissions are invited to address 


inquiries to 


Earnest L. Roberts, Vice-President 
American National Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 











Homa Houchin, Man- 
ager of our Huntington, 
West Virginia, Agency, 
is President of the 1934 
Julian Price Club. This 
is the highest honor 
that can be conferred 
upon a Jefferson Stand- 
ard representative. 


y Mr. Houchin had a re- 
newal record of 100% 
on over $200,000 of 

business exposed in 1933. 











This is the fifth consecutive year in which he 
has earned membership in this high honor club. 








For information about agency openings 


ADDRESS 


A. R. PERKINS 


Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE, President 


Greensboro, North Carolina 





























TURN YOUR CAPITAL 
TO GOOD ACCOUNT 


An underwriter’s time and skill represent his 
capital. The problem is to make that capital yield 
a maximum return. 


We solve the problem satisfactorily for Postal 
National underwriters by furnishing them, free 
of charge each week, with Zoned Prospects. 


Zoned Prospects make every interview definite ; 
provide a very definite approach to the prospect; 
conserve the underwriter’s time; enable him to 
make more sales per interview. 


If vou are located in New York or New Jersey 
and HAVE NO AGENCY CONNECTION AT 
PRESENT, learn what Zoned Prospects could do 
for you if you represented Postal National under 
one of our improved new general agency con- 
tracts. 


Write 
M. J. DENDA 
Vice President 


for full particulars 


POSTAL NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Of America 
ARTHUR JORDAN 


President 


511 Fifth Avenue New York City 


























NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of "Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
life Underwriting.” 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
msurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,” and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.”’ Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
s ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man 


Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
Cc the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 


on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling 


A Ceo PY Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 


Magasine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 


12 COPIES $5.40 Bureau 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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WEST COAST LIFE NEWS 
Northern Life 


A. N. McLennan, assistant manager 
for the Northern Life at Los Angeles, 
has been promoted to be manager of 
the San Jose, Cal., office of the com- 
pany. 


Northwestern Mutual 

R. J. Shipley, who, for the past sev 
eral years, has been identified with the 
St. Louis agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the company at San 
Francisco to succeed E. J. Thomas, re- 
signed. 


Joseph H. Gray, prominent Pacific 
Coast life insurance man, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the United 
Mutual Life at San Francisco, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, to succeed Peyton R. Wise, 
resigned to continue personal produc- 
tion for the United Mutual. 


Pacific Mutual Life 


The Pacific Mutual Life has an- 
nounced that its Stockton, Cal., agency 
has been made a direct branch of the 
home office in Los Angeles. Manager 
Ted Dreyer of the Oakland, Cal., 
branch will have charge of operations 
in this territory and an office will be 
maintained in Stockton for the con- 
venience of patrons. E. M. Swett, Pa- 
cific Mutual general agent at Stockton, 
will in the future devote his entire time 
to personal production. 


Commonwealth Head Views 
New Year With Confidence 


The part that life insurance is play- 


ing in the recovery program was 
graphically described by C. Krayen- 
buhl, vice-president of the Common- 


wealth Life Insurance Company in a 
recent interview at Louisville. Mr. 
Krayenbuhl looks forward to general 
He sketched the 
progress of the past year and showed 


improvement in 1934. 


how insurance has figured in recovery, 
saying: “The fact that confidence was 
reestablished is reflected by the large 
volume of new insurance issued subse- 
quent to March 1.” Mr. Krayenbuhl 
quoted from the production records for 
the last nine months and continued: 
“In addition to their main function of 
nsuring the individuals, the 
nvestments of 


lives of 


life insurance compa- 
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nies in railroad, public utilities, real es- 
state mortgage loans and Government 
securities have furthered the growth 
and development of every community 
in the country. Life insurance is truly 
the mother of America. 

“The Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company has contributed its share to 
this work. It promptly met all demands 
made by its policyholders, while ex- 
tending at the same time consideration 
and further credit to those indebted to 


the company. It is strongly entrenched 
financially, and for the year 1933 shows 
a net increase of insurance of $2,400,- 
000. This company, now in its twenty- 
ninth year, by conservative progress 
under management practically un- 
changed since its organization, 
the year of 1934 with optimism, and 
pledges a continuation of the service 
it has in the past extended the people 
of the various States in which it oper- 
ates.” 


views 





We Have 


Openings 


For aggressive District Managers in 26 States and the 


District of Columbia, paying liberal first year com- 


missions and non-forfeitable renewals. 


Inquiries are invited from men of character desirous 


of building a successful District Agency with a strong 


Mid-Western Mutual Legal Reserve company. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low cost par- 


ticipating contracts, designed to meet today’s eco- 


nomic conditions. We also have attractive Annuities 


and Juvenile policies. 


For complete particulars write 


F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 





LIFE 


ORGANIZED 1901 


~ COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Assets Exceeding $16,500.000.00 
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Father of Section 55A 
Honored at Dinner in N. Y. 


Julian S. Myrick and Associates Pay 
Tribute to Albert Hirst, Counsel for 
State Underwriters Ass'n 
Julian S. Myrick and the members 

of his agency, representatives in New 

York City for the Mutual Life Insur 

Company of New York, dined 

Albert Hirst, counsel for the New York 

State Association of Life Underwriters, 

at the Hotel Vanderbilt Jan. 13 as 

a tribute to services rendered by him 

in connection with Section 55a of the 

New York Insurance Law. 

Speaking at the dinner, Mr. Myrick 
recalled the history of Section 55a, his 
going back to the day 
several years ago when Mr. Hirst, at 
the instance of his friend Walter L. 
Jonas, visited Mr. Myrick and plans 
were made for the introduction at Al 
bany of the now famous legislation 
which guarantees the completion of in- 


ance 


reminiscence 


surance plans and protects the income 
of policy proceeds left in trust from 
attachments and suits. 

Mr. Myrick said that similar legisla- 
tion is now in effect in 22 states and 
that eventually it will extend to all 
the country. Mr. Myrick 
stressed the unselfishness of Mr. Hirst 
in his devotion to this matter and de 
be of 


to policyholders and underwriters that 


parts of 


clared it to such great benefit 

impossible to adequately 
Mr. Hirst for his services. 

Edmund B. Lombard, another speaker 
at the dinner, touched on national 
problems and the social trends of the 
times and said that Mr. Hirst’s pioneer- 
ing efforts foreshadowed the new deal 
and its efforts to aid the 
debtor class. 


it would be 
compensate 


and succor 





Massachusetts Mutual 
a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
_ Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 











Mr. Hirst also spoke briefly, express- 
ing, modestly, his gratitude for the 
honors done him. There were fifty 
guests assembled at the dinner. Walter 
L. Jonas was toastmaster. 


Acacia Branch in Jackson 

The Acacia Mutual Life announces 
the removal of its branch office from 
Meridian to Jackson, Miss. W. W. 
Ford, Jr., formerly with the Lamar 
Life Insurance company of Jackson, is 
manager for the new offices. 


Mississippi Underwriters Elect 


Annual election of officers was held 
by the Mississippi Association of Life 
Underwriters last week. J. F. Bayley, 
Jackson, was chosen president. Other 
elected were: A. A. Madden, 
first vice-president; T. B. Abernathy, 
second vice-president, and J. L. Reeves, 
secretary. All are of Jackson. 


officers 

















LOOKING FORWARD 
YOUR FUTURE 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Policyholders Dinner 
(Concluded from page 13) 


protection; protection of the policy- 
holder and his family before he has 
reached the age of retirement, and pro- 
tection of the policyholder and his fam- 
ily after he has reached the age of re- 
tirement and for the balance of his 
life. 

He discussed the acquired estate of a 
man and his potential estate, the for- 
mer usually being the result of the lat- 
ter, which he classified under five heads 
as follows: 1. the dollar value of char- 
acter; 2. the dollar value of health; 
3. the dollar value of education; 4. the 
dollar value of creative and original 
ability; 5. the dollar value of tenacity 
and “sticktoitiveness.” 

Dr. Huebner predicted the return of 
prosperity in the near future and he 
said that in about eight or nine years 
everyone would be doing all over again 
the things they were doing in the stock 
market and elsewhere just before the 
depression. This remark caused laugh- 
ter and applause and the doctor said 
that evidently his prediction pleased 
them. 

He asserted that life insurance is 
very close to being 100 per cent nure 
when the twenty tests that must be ap- 
plied to the soundness of an invest- 
ment are considered. He said the mora- 
torium was not a bad thing but could 
be compared to a fainting spell when 
a person reaches the point where he 
can no longer endure the pain or dis- 
tress he is suffering. He made a plea 
for sound money and argued in favor 
of annuity insurance. 


American Central Life 
Production Leaders 

Outstanding work in personal pro- 
duction and conservation earned for 
District Superintendent Morris M. 
Conn the office of president of the 1933 
American Central Field Club—an or- 
ganization composed of leading field 
representatives of the company. 
Charles W. Skelton won the post of 
first vice-president, Will M. Benton 
that of second vice-president, and John 
B. Tate that of third vice-president. 


Peoria Life Officials Indicted 


Cuicaco, Jan. 16—The Peoria 
County grand jury has returned indict- 
ments against Emmet C. May, former- 
ly president, and George B. Pattison, 
formerly secretary of the now defunct 
Peoria Life Insurance Company, charg- 
ing embezzlement and conspiracy. 
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Continental Assurance Ahead 
in Assets and Insurance in Force 

\n advance announcement by Presi- 
dent H. A. Behrens of the Continental 
Assurance Company states that the 
company will finish 1933 with more 
insurance in force, larger assets and a 
greater degree of liquidity than ever 
before in its history. The company 
records, President Behrens states, have 
more than a few indications that busi- 
ness conditions are truly better. Not 
only has production of ordinary life in- 
surance been greater during 1933 but 
cancellations have been less than a year 
ago. Rejections have been fewer and 
the lapsation record is improved a full 
third, which itself means seven or eight 
millions of protection that Continental 
beneficiaries would not have had on the 
1932 basis. 
New Agency Opened 

Announcement of the opening of a 
new general Cleveland for 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis, to be known as the Cleveland 


agency in 


Agency, was made this week by Presi- 
dent O. J. Arnold. Associated in this 
new agency will be Warren H. Smith, 
Edward G. Lawlor, and _ Vernon 
Kroehle, all men of wide experience in 
the life business who have 
made successful records with leading 
companies. They considered by 
their life insurance 
among the best in Cleveland, and it is 
expected that the Cleveland Agency 
will soon take rank with the leaders. 


insurance 


are 
colleagues to be 


Phila. Supervisors 
Hold Jan. Meeting 


On Jan. 4 the regular luncheon meet- 
ing of the supervisors’ group of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Un 
derwriters was held at the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel. The speaker of the oc 
ecasion was Stokes Carrigan, Jr., of the 
Paul Loder Agency of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Carrigan’s topic was “Getting the New 
Man into Production.” 

He treated the subject in a detailed 
and interesting style, mentioning par- 
ticularly the fact that the idea in the 
agency is to get a man into production 
at the earliest possible time compatible 
with adequate preparation. One hun- 
dred letters are sent out for the new 
men, each one of which is followed up 
and personally reported to the super- 
visor. The agency believes in an or- 
ganized sales talk as one of the val- 
uable instruments of getting a new 
agent started. 
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Manager W. L. Knight of Memphis No. 2, 


National Life & Accident, shown receiv- 
ing the new policy from an American Airways pilot at the Memphis airport. A 
few minutes after this picture was taken, the policy was delivered to the applicant. 





H. H. White, Treasurer 
of Conn. Mutual, Dies 

Herbert H. White, 
senior director of The Connecticut Mu- 


treasurer and 
tual Life Insurance Company, died on 
January 6 at the age of 75. Mr. White 
came with Mutual in 
1899 as secretary and director, follow- 
the banking 


The Connecticut 


ing twenty-five years in 
business. 

Mr. White began his business career 
in 1874, when, at the age of 15, he join- 


ed the Hartford Trust Company. He 
remained with the trust company for 
four years, leaving to become associ- 


ated with the Phoenix National Bank, 
where he from clerk to 
assistant cashier. 

In 1894 Mr. White became auditor of 
The Connecticut Mutual, continuing 
both in this position and as assistant 
cashier of the Phoenix National Bank 
until 1899, when he was elected a di- 
rector and secretary of The Connecti- 
cut Mutual. He secretary 
until 1906, when he was elected treas- 


rose in rank 


served as 


urer, a position he held at the time of 
his death. 


Texas Life Agents To 
Hold Sales Congress 

DALLAS, TEX.—The annual sales con- 
ferences of the Texas Association of 
Life Underwriters will be held at 
Houston, San Antonio and Dallas on 
Jan. 24, 25 and 26. The speakers from 
out of state will be Lester O. Schriver, 
vice-president of the national associa- 
tion, who will address the public at each 
meeting; C. V. Anderson, president of 
the national association, and Dr. Allan 
Stockdale of Washington. Jos. S. Smith 
is president of the Texas Association. 


He, O. Sam Cummings of Dallas and 
some other leading Texas association 
officials and members will attend all 
three conferences. 


Roger Hull's Itinerary 

On the first stage of a 
trip, during which he will address no 
less than thirty local associations af- 
filiated with the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Roger B. Hull, 
National Managing Director and Gen- 
eral Counsel, appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee at 
the resumption of its tax hearings, on 
Jan. 9, to oppose the suggested changes 
in the method of taxing annuity receipts 
by adopting an arbitrary rule that 3 
per cent of the amount paid for the an- 
nuity be deemed interest and subject 
to Federal income tax. 

At the conclusion of the hearing be- 
fore the Committee, Mr. Hull, on behalf 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, submitted the enclosed 
brief outline, in detail, the opposition 
of the National Association to the sug- 
gested changes in annuity taxation. 

At the close of the hearing, he pro- 
ceeded to Jacksonville, where he ap- 
peared before the local association in 
that city. 

The remainder of his itinerary in- 
cludes association meetings in the fol- 
lowing cities: Orlando, Fla. (Jan. 11), 
Tampa (Jan. 12), Atlanta (Jan. 15), 
Knoxville, Johnson City (Jan. 16), 
Chattanooga (Jan. 17), Nashville (Jan. 
18), Lexington, Louisville (Jan. 19), 
El Paso (Jan. 23), Phoenix (Jan. 24), 
San Diego (Jan. 25), Los Angeles (Jan. 
26), Santa Barbara (Jan. 29), East 
Bay (Jan. 31), San Francisco (Feb. 1), 
Fresno, Stockton (Feb. 2), Sacramento 
(Feb. 3), Portland (Feb. 5), Seattle, 
Tacoma (Feb. 6), Yakima (Feb. 7), 
Spokane (Feb. 8) Billings (Feb. 10), 
Salt Lake City (Feb. 12), Denver, 
Cheyenne (Feb. 13), and Peoria (Feb. 


15). 


six weeks’ 





THE DANGER OF® 
HALF TRUTHS ‘: 


tion 


week 

An insurance policy is a solemn contract of protection. The policyholder is year 
; ; ; : T 
entitled to know exactly what coverage it affords. For him to know, or be told, Pas 
only half the facts may jeopardize the position of a life insurance salesman. and, 


pose 


POLICY SYNOPSES TOO FREQUENTLY GIVE oe 
ONLY PART OF THE FACTS a 


presi 














To have all the facts, you will need the HANDY GUIDE, which alone gives you com- — 

plete coverage information on standard and special contracts. The following ond 

typical comparison will show the danger of slavish dependence on policy synopses: a 

The True Coverage The Incomplete Data _ 

as shown by as shown by another in T 

THE HANDY GUIDE LARGE REFERENCE ~s 

ees is thd aaaities te | BOOK “ 

At any time while this policy is in full force, it Mar 

may be exchanged for any form of policy issued Higher premium plan allowed a 

by the company, provided that the premium any time by payment of differ- seins 

rate shall not be less than the rate on this policy. ence in premiums with not Orle 
No medical re-examination will be required and more than 6% compound in- 

the new policy shali be for the same amount; terest (present rate 5%). Prac- Fed 

shall bear the same date; shall be written as of tice to change to lower C 

the same age of the member, and shall be at premium plan subject to evi- Fed 

the rate of premium in force for the new form dence of insurability. pris: 


rece 


at the date of this policy, provided, that the oonn 
member shall pay a sum equal to the difference has 
between the premiums paid hereon and the in 


premiums which would have been paid upon the assi 
policy had it originally been issued upon the new eee no 
plan, with interest not in excess of 6% per annum anil 
compounded annually and further provided that rect 
the new policy shall not grant any special benefit L 
not granted in this policy. po 
25 
The HANDY GUIDE, by giving all the facts, permits you to give complete, pee 
dependable service. Of course, if you are satisfied with snap judgments, a fro 


synopsis will serve you adequately. But, if you pride yourself on the service you 


render, you need complete coverage data, as given only in the HANDY GUIDE. ” 


Specify “> 


THE HANDY GUIDE : 


——JIt Never Lets You Down | *: 


Ask for company club rates, on both plain and thumb-indexed editions. W 
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Union Central Leaders 

the 1933 $500,000 
Club, Union Central Premier produc- 
tion was last 
week when production figures for the 
year were examined. 

Twenty-seven settled 
for half-million dollars each 
and, with six Agency Managers, com- 
the 1933 Club which will meet 
in Miami, Florida, for a three-day con- 
ference beginning February 4. 

Herman Stark, of the Charles B. 
Knight New York Agency, was named 
president of the Club by settling for the 
largest amount of business of any 
Union Central agent. This is his sec- 
ond term as president, having won the 
honor also in 1932. Slane Stump, of 
the Mark S. Trueblood Angeles 
Agency, was designated vice-president. 

The other producers to be included 
in The Union Central Legion of Honor 
are John C. Sebastian, Charles A. 
Romer and Sis Hoffman, Cincinnati; 
Mark Rosenthal, O. J. Wirtz, Harry P. 
Layton, Charles Blatchley and D. H. 
Ward, New York; O. J. Fisher, Day- 
ton; H. T. Jackson, W. B. Monroe, New 
Orleans. 


Membership in 


organization, disclosed 


underwriters 
over a 


pose 


Los 


Federal Life Officers Re-elected 

CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—All officers of the 
Federal Life Insurance Company were 
re-elected at the annual meeting held 
recently. In addition J. F. Williams, 
formerly of the Illinois Life staff, who 
has been connected with the company 
in a temporary capacity, was elected 
assistant treasurer and a member of 
the board and T. Loyal Anderson, as- 
sistant secretary in charge of accident 
and health claims, also was made a di- 
rector. 

During 1933 the company’s assets in- 
creased from $14,506,482 to $14,574,- 
250; its contingency reserve from $100,- 
000 to $400,000; capital remained at 
$375,000 and the net surplus increased 
from $314,047 to $375,000. 


Plan Membership Drive 

Membership will be 
series of meetings planned for next 
month by the Illinois Association of 
Life Underwriters. Beginning Feb. 8 
meetings will be held in Elgin and 
Bloomington, in Decatur the next day 
and Danville the following day with 
more meetings to be arranged. The 
leaders will be J. Hawley Wilson, 
Peoria, state president; Roy L. Davis, 
Chicago, association president, and 
Walt Tower, Chicago, managing di- 
rector. 


stressed in a 
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Ordinary Life, Endowment at 85 ¢ 
Special Convertible Terma ¢ 


at Age6S ¢ 
Endowment « 





WANTED... Managerial Material 


for States of New York and Ohio . NER <7 
Ww 3S \7.1T, ” 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Men who would make good local and district WY purrato. NY 
managers in various territories in New York 
and Ohio are wanted by this 62 year old company... 
as agents. Write in confidence with details of experience to 
E. Parker Waggoner, Superintendent of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 

18 POLICIES—BIRTH TO AGE 60 ¢« Whole Life Special « 20 Payment Life Special « Multiple Option 


Life and Annuity «© 10 and 20 Year Modified Ordinary Life * 10 and 20 Year Family Income ¢ Endowment 
20 Payment Life, Endowment at 85 « 
10 Year Term 


N 


\es nem 


to start 


10, 15 and 20 Year 
© Children’s Policies, Three Forms, Birth to Age 10. 








Dallas Elects Officers 


The following 
at the annual meeting of the 


elected 
Dallas, 


officers were 


Tex., Association of Life Underwrit 
ers: A. W. Hogue, State manager 
for the Business Men’s Assurance, 


president; Tom Barryman of the Trav 
elers and L. C. Bradley of the Fidelity 
Union, vice-presidents, and Miss Hazel 
Roberts of Pacific Mutual, 
tary. 


the secre- 











Washington Underwriters 

The Washington Underwriters, hold- 
ing company for the Washington Life 
Insurance Company, has made applica- 
tion for a permit to sell stock in the 
amount of $300,000 at $15 per share, 
divided into classes A and B. Officers 
of the holding company are F. L. Ham 
mond, president; George T. Stickney, 
vice-president, and Charles H. Bowen, 
secretary-treasurer. 








THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 


SSS + SS 


LIFE ENDOWMENT 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


MODIFIED LIFE 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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Increasing Cost of Loss 
Adjustments Criticized 


C. H. Senter, Retiring President, 
Addresses Annual Meeting of 
the N. E. Insurance Exchange 


C. H. Senter, retiring president of 
the New England Insurance Exchange, 
spoke last week at the fifty-first annual 
meeting of the Exchange held in Bos- 
ton concerning the increase in the cost 
of loss adjustments and asserted that 
no agent should be permitted to sign 
the adjustment of any loss of a con 
siderable size. He stated that in 
Massachusetts the adjuster-for-the-as- 
sured racket was one of the causes for 
the excess loss ratio of that State. He 
said that all the agents had personal 
knowledge of cases where five, ten and 
even fifteen so-called adjusters for the 
assured, who were practically ambu 
lance bombard the 
even before the fire was out, to solicit 


chasers, assured 
to represent him on the loss, assuring 
him it would cost him nothing as they, 
the adjusters, would get it out ot the 
companies. He cited a recent case in 
which such an adjuster gave the in- 
sured to understand that he would get 
one hundred cents for every fifty cents 
worth of loss he had sustained because 
of the fire. Mr. Senter asserted that 
some competent special agent should 
supervise with an adjuster every good 
Every field man, he said, 
should exercise his personal privilege 
of sending whomever he thinks best on 
a loss irrespective of other action. The 


sized loss. 


increased cost of doing this, he as- 
serted, would be but a drop in the 
bucket what would be 
saved. 

Mr. Senter also discussed the ques 
tion of mutual competition. He said it 
was his opinion that the stock com- 


compared to 


panies were not doing all they should 
He asserted that the sixty 
day loss payment rule has now outlived 
its usefulness, if it ever had any, and 
that it put the honest and needy as 
sured in the same position as the dis- 
honest one. He said he could not urge 
too strongly to the companies the im- 
mediate abrogation of this rule. Mr. 
stated that he believed 
improvement in 


to meet it. 


Senter also 
there was need for 
simplifying the forms and 
that there is too much difference in the 
various state laws to expect the form 


asserted 


Unified Fire Fighting 
Force Urged for Chicago 


‘Herald and Examiner" Believes Re- 
duction of $900,000 in Operating 


Charges Would Result 





Cuicaco, Jan. 16—A _ unified fire 
fighting force for the benefit of both 
Chicago and its nearby suburbs would 
cause a reduction of $900,000 in operat- 
ing charges yearly and would result in 
lower fire insurance premiums, accord- 
ing to an analysis published in the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, which 
publication is conducting a campaign to 
consolidate various overlapping local 
governments and their departments in 
metropolitan Chicago. 

A report compiled by Griffenhagen 
and Associates for the state legislature 
reveals that the per capita cost of fire 
insurance was $4.93 in Chicago as com- 
pared to $6.89 outside of the city in 
1931, the paper asserts. The cost of 
fire protection was $8,600,000 of which 
$7,727,000 was spent in Chicago and 
$873,000 by outlying communities. Only 
nine of the eighty-nine municipalities 
in the county have fully paid, uni- 
formed forces; nine have partly paid 
forces; fifty-four have volunteer fire 
departments and seventeen have no fire 
fighting facilities whatsoever. 

Contract arrangements whereby the 
Chicago department would serve the 
more populous suburban areas to the 
south, west and north, is recommended. 
The article argues that under this 
plan 83 per cent of the county’s popu- 
lation outside Chicago living in thirteen 
suburbs to the south, fifteen to the 
west and thirteen to the north would 
receive fire protection comparable to 
that now being given in Chicago at an 
increased cost of only $40,000, whereas 
it is contended that insurance costs 
would decrease $664,000, making a net 
gain of $624,000. 








satisfactory in one to be satisfactory 
in all. 

Ralph G. Hinkley, manager at Bos- 
ton of the American of Newark, was 
elected president. William A. Sturgis, 
North British, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and the following were elected 
members of the executive committee: 
Lester H. Harvey, Clinton L. Allen 
and Harold R. Hatch. 


Experience Exhibits 
for Fire Insurance 
New York Department Submits 


Tentative Plan to Fire Organ- 
izations for Study 





The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has submitted to the fire or 
ganizations a tentative plan for com- 
piling an experience exhibit on fire in 
surance and allied lines, asking them to 
study it and submit to the department 
any recommendations they may have. 
The tentative exhibit is divided into 
three parts: Part 1 deals with earned 
premiums and incurred losses by lines 
of business; Part 2 itemizes acquisition 
and field supervision cost by lines of 
insurance; Part 3 provides the loss 
ratio experience on New York State 
risks. The information is to be sup- 
plied on fire, ocean marine, motor ve- 
hicle, earthquake, inland marine and 
transportation, tornado, wind storm, 
and cyclone, hail, sprinkler leakage, 
riot, civil commotion and explosion, 
aircraft and all others. The purpose 
of the exhibit is to itemize various 
losses and expenses on each of these 
lines. The incurred expenses would be 
shown by lines and the expenses would 
be classified according to the part of 
the insurance business in which they 
were contracted. Direct writings only 
would be the basis of the acquisition 
cost exhibit and the New York State 
loss ratios would be shown on an in- 
curred basis. 

Part 1 would be divided into ex- 
penses dealing with investigation and 
adjustment of claims, acquisition and 
field supervision expenses, general ad 
ministration expense, inspection and 
bureau cost, taxes and licenses and 
fees of various kinds. 

Part 2 of the plan dealing with 
acquisition and field supervision cost 
would be broken down into premiums 
and acquisition and field supervision 
expenses. It is stated that the Insur- 
ance Department feels that the present 
company statements do not supply all 
of this information and that often in 
the case of those items which it does 
show, the data are either not sufficiently 
complete or are not readily accessible. 
It is stated that the idea for the ex- 
hibit grew from the casualty experi 
ence exhibit which is compiled and sub- 
mitted to the Department annually. 
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National Association 


Head Defends NRA Code 


Allan Wolff Gives Views on Govern- 
mental Interference Before Milwau- 
kee Board 





HICAGO, Jan. 15—In an address be- 

the Milwaukee Board of Under- 
writers last week, Allan I. Wolff of 
Chicago, president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, made a 
strong defense of the proposed local 
agents’ code on file at Washington and 
denied that the agents had filed their 
code because they thought that the com- 
panies were not playing fair or were 
stringing them along. After citing the 
vote at the Association’s convention in- 
structing the executive committee to 
file the code, he said: 

“The agitation for an insurance code 
of fair competition originated nearly 
one year ago and, as a matter of fact 
we might well contend that it actually 
originated forty years ago when the 
National Association came into being. 
The code itself (admittedly not neces- 
sarily a complete document) contains 
23 points of specific complaint, almost 
any one of which might be considered 
justification for remedial action. 

“The Federal government itself has 
taken the initiative and said to indus- 
try, commerce and business, ‘We want 
you to make a profit in your business; 
we want you to rectify any conditions 
which you think need rectification; we 
want you to take advantage of gov- 
ernmental backing and the full force 
of public opinion to remedy undesirable 
conditions and set your own house in 
order.’ 

“Now it seems to me that the failure 
to aecept this invitation is equivalent 
to saying one of two things; either the 
house in question is in perfect order, 
or its occupants question the motive of 
the governmental tender of assistance 
and fear the ultimate consequences de- 
spite official assurance. 

“First the house is not in perfect 
order. No branch of the business is 
entirely satisfied with the conditions 
under which it operates.” He quoted the 
joint agreement between the companies, 
fire, casualty and marine and _ the 
agents to prepare a joint agreement, 
Oct. 26, 1933. Accorded the company 
men in the conference good faith and 
greatest of sincerity. Denied that the 
agents had filed their code because the 
agents thought the companies were 
not playing fair or were stringing them 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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National Board Exhibits 
At N.R.D.G.A. Convention 


Hundreds of merchants from all 
parts of the United States had an op- 
portunity of visualizing the protection 
offered them by stock company fire in 
surance when they viewed the exhibit 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers at the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association’s twenty-third an- 
nual convention and business show at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel Jan. 15-19, in- 
clusive. 

The exhibit occupied two booths in 
a space 22 ft. long, with a background 
71% ft. high, presenting in a graphic 
manner how stock company fire insur- 
ance provides National Retail Dry 
Goods Association members with any 
or all of their property insurance 
needs. It pointed out that engineering 
and inspection service by its organiza- 
tion representatives is everywhere 
available on every class of property, 
large or small. Then followed listings 
of major classes, business interruption 
coverages, inland marine covers and 
other types of insurance coverage, with 
the concluding statement “that Stock 
Company Fire Insurance is available 
on all kinds of property, no matter 
how large or how small, and any 
legitimate insurable interest may re- 
ceive dependable insurance protection.” 


T. J. V. Cullen to Speak at Cleveland 


Thomas J. V. Cullen, editor of The 
Spectator, will address the Insurance 
Board of Cleveland on “A New Deal 
in the New Deal for Insurance” at the 
Board offices in Cleveland Jan. 24. 
Members of the Akron, Canton, Paines- 
ville and the combined Loram-Elyria 
insurance boards have been invited to 
attend. 


Pearl Assurance Agents 

W. B. Brandt & Co., Inc., of San 
Francisco, with branches throughout 
the nation, has been appointed general 
agents for the all risks and inland 
marine departments of the Pearl] As- 
surance Co., Ltd. 


Director of Franklin Fire 

Roland §S. Morris, of Philadelphia, 
was elected a director of the Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company, of that city, 
last week. Mr. Morris was United 
States Ambassador to Japan from 1917 
to 1921 and later was acting Secretary 
of State. 


Columbia University to 
Offer Adjustment Course 


Prentiss B. Reed to Be in Charge of 
Instruction; First Lecture to be Given 
February 7 


It has been announced that Columbia 
University, New York, will offer during 
the spring session a course on adjust- 
ment of fire losses under the instruc 
tion of Mr. Prentiss B. Reed, vice-presi 
dent of Wagner & Glidden, Inc. The 
course will cover adjustment procedure, 
ordinary problems, contract conditions, 
adjusting technique, methods of de- 
termining value and loss, handling of 
claimants. Its purpose is to offer 
training to the younger men in the ad- 
justment departments of insurance 
companies, or otherwise engaged in loss 
work; men who appreciate the problems 
of adjusting, but who have not yet had 
a wide experience in handling adjust- 
ments, in particular, those who, in the 
course of time, would probably go on 
to occupy senior positions. 

The course will consist of 15 class 
periods on Wednesday evenings from 
7 to 8:40 o’clock, commencing Feb. 
7. The fee will be $20 for each 
student. There is also a_ university 
fee of $7, payable by each student in 
university classes, regardless of the 
number of courses taken. 

It is proposed to admit to this course 
only those who are qualified to benefit 
by it, and to contribute to the discus 
sions which will arise. Application for 
admission to the class may be made by 
letter addressed to Mr. Reed at 116 
John Street, or to Ralph H. Blanchard, 
School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The applicant should state his 
age, his position, and the nature of his 
present work, and should give the name 
of a reference who could advise as to 
his qualifications for admission. 

Further information may be secured 
by addressing the university. 


Washington Mutual Fire 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 15.—William 
E. Barth was elected president of the 
Washington Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association at a meeting in the associ- 
ation’s office last week. He succeeds 
H. A. Brinkhaus, who died Dec. 26. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, William A. Wetter; secre- 
tary, G. W. Frank; treasurer, F. Joseph 
Herrmann; directors, Henry Thiemann, 
E. J. Seifried, C. A. Villier, E. J. Reiss 
and Al. H. Brinkhaus, and appraiser, 
John D. Tobe. 
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Insufficient ing the amount of reinsurance to be his spray and the fineness of the cloud. 

given off where retentions are iixed on It is this adjustability that makes it 

Insurance the basis of current rates of exchange possible, he says, to precipitate fumes, 

\ writer in the special fifth anni- but that the position is not effected, of smoke and explosive dust, and even to 
versary issue of the F & G Fire News, course, where reinsurances are given off take the sting out of poison gas.” 


published by the Fidelity & Guaranty 


Fire Corporation, of Baltimore, de 
cribed in The Spectator of last week, 
advance a sensible argument that 
could well be presented to a prospect in 
connection with insuring his home 
against fire. He says 


“Fire insurance was one of the earlier 


coverages devised, and has not only 


survived but has grown and developed 
immeasurably as persons, actuated by 
the very human urge to preserve their 
educated to the 


possessions, have been 


idea of purchasable indemnity 


“Yet a vast number buy insurance 
the wrong way about. 
“A man would not buy half a house 


or one with only part of a roof, intend- 
ing it to remain so. He buys that which 
he needs and manages somehow to pro- 
duce the price. 

“However, when he buys insurance 
he will very likely say (in effect) that 
he has 
for it and he will take as much as that 
The 


ficient insurance to accomplish its pur- 


just so much money to spend 


money will buy. result is insuf- 


pose entirely, viz., complete indemnity. 
From this the that in- 
surance costs too much, instead of the 


arises protest 
honest admission that its purchaser has 


been unwilling or not sufficiently wise 


to buy enough.” 


The Dollar and 
Marine Insurance 


Discussing the effect of the depreciat- 
ing dollar upon marine insurance the 
marine correspondent of the Post Mag- 


azine and Insurance Monitor of Lon- 
don, says that obviously it would be 
impossible for marine insurance not 


affected, quite apart 
from all question of investment and 
kindred matters. He that those 
underwriters who actually write Amer- 
ican business in that country, will have 


to be seriously 


says 


been faced with purely underwriting 
problems which possibly may affect 
their retentions and basis of reinsur- 
ance. Discussing premiums, he says, 
they will be in the position, unless 


they are fortunate enough to have had 
all their dollar balances remitted, of 
having to pay reinsurance premiums 
relating to risks on which the origfnal 
premiums have been collected in dol- 
lars. The lower value of the dollar, 
he states, may have the effect of reduc- 


in their original currency. Discussing 


claims paid outside of America, he says 


that underwriters possessing funds in 
other countries will be able to discharge 
their obligations at a profit, but where 
foreign currency busine has been 


underwritten in America and it becomes 
necessary claims thereon 
from America, an additional burden will 
be imposed on the underwriter. He re 
fers to the fact that this is a tradition 
which underwriters in Great Britian 
were only too familiar shortly after the 
abandonment of the gold standard until 
the appropriate machinery had been de- 
vised. He that in the ordinary 
course one would expect the lower inter- 
national value of the dollar to give 
non-American ship owners effecting re- 


to finance 


says 


pairs in America, a considerable saving 
but this again, he says, is probably and 
largely the higher 
prices fixed by the various American 
NRA codes. General average interests, 
he points out, also will be much effected 
by the lack of stability in the dollar. 


counteracted by 


Water for 
Oil Fires 


Waldemar Kaempffort, whose page 
in the New York Sunday Times, on 
“The Week in Science,” is a most in- 


teresting feature, tells how a German 
fire chief during a convention at Magde- 
burg demonstrated how water could be 
effectively to put out oil 
The assembled fire chiefs, according to 
Mr. Kaempffort saw a demonstration 
in which oil fires were extinguished 
with chemical foams, powdered sodium 
carbonate, carbon dioxide and 
carbon tetrachloride. When they had ap- 
plauded these excellent methods, Chief 
Stein of Magdeburg announced that he 
would show how to put out oil fires 
with water. He had invented a special 
nozzle which atomizes the water and 
spreads it out in a huge globular cloud. 
In less time than it takes to tell he 
put out dense smoky flames that arose 
from about three tons of burning lubri- 
-ating oil and gasoline and in the in- 
tense heat the fine spray of water be- 
came a cloud of steam. Mr. Kaempffort 


used fires. 


snow 


says that Chief Stein explains the 
process as follows: “Within the watery 
cloud oxygen seems to be withdrawn 


from the burning mass while heat is 
absorbed by the droplets. Thanks to 
his nozzle, Stein can vary the size of 


Arson Convictions 
in Ohio 

We 
phases of the excellent work done in 
the state of Ohio by the state fire mar- 
shal, Frank G. Henry. We have just 
received a report from his office show- 
ing that he secured 79 convictions for 
and similar crimes during the 
That is three more than 
1932 and establishes a record 
for the past thirteen years. During 
1933, the marshal and his assistants 
investigated 821 fires, and 172 persons 
were prosecuted as a result of these in- 
vestigations. On Jan. 1, 1934, there 
indictments pending and 15 
cases were ready to be presented to the 


have commented before on some 


arson 
past year. 


during 


were 28 


grand juries. A summary of 1933 pros- 
ecutions follows: 


Convictions ‘ 79 
Confessions 54 
Arrests 92 
Bound over to grand jury 61 
Failed to bind over 6 
Indicted 109 
Failed to indict 11 
Acquittals 16 
Disagreements 5 


The Practical 
Joker 
Possibly the 
fire insurance companies and the or- 
ganizations representing them and the 
agents as to the use of caution in con- 
nection with Christmas celebrations is 
having more effect than in the past. At 
all events it does not seem to us that 
following our latest Christmas we 
noticed as many accounts as usual in 
the papers of death and injury and 
loss of property resulting from fires 
caused by the lights used in connection 
with Christmas trees and other Yule- 
tide decorations. But there were of 
course some accidents and Canadian In- 
surance notes that practical jokers 
were responsible for an unusual num- 
ber of fire insurance claims made as a 
result of Christmas fires in Canada. It 
believes the medal—made of leather, we 
trust—must be handed for Canada’s 
worst practical joker to the person who 
was a guest at a party held in a home 
at Glace Bay, N. S. This gentleman 
thought it would be great fun to touch 


repeated warnings of 
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a match to Santa Claus’ whiskers. 
Johnny Weir, a well known Canadian 
athlete, was playing the role of Santa 
Claus. The joker touched the match to 
his flowing beard and in a moment his 


entire costume burst into fiames and 
he was badly burned about the face 
and body. 
Motor Fire Apparatus 
Code Authorities 

Among the many codes that are now 


a part of the New Deal is that for fair 
competition for the Motor Fire Appa- 
ratus Manufacturing Industry. It was 
signed time by President 
Roosevelt and became a law. The Code 
Authority the following: 
Chairman, George R. Stephens, Buffalo 
Fire Appliance Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Sol Cook, Boyer Fire Apparatus 
Company, Logansport, Ind.; Charles H. 
Fox, Ahrens Fox Fire Engine Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; C. B. Ross, American 
LaFrance & Foamite Corporation, 
Elmira, N. Y.; H. B. Spain, Seagrave 
Corporation, Columbus, 
Parker is the secretary. 


some ago 


consists of 


Fifteen Families 
Endangered 


Fifteen Chicago 
there were several small children were 


families in which 


seriously endangered recently by a fire 
which police assert was a “touch-off,” 


thus indicating the seriousness of 
arson. The fire was discovered by a 
police squad in a confectionary in a 


four-story apartment building at 1160 
West Van Buren Street and it was only 
their prompt work in calling the fire 
department that prevented tragic con- 
sequences. The police found, according 
to their report, that gasoline had been 
poured over the tile floor, that gasoline 
soaked newspapers had bunched 
under the ice cream booths and three 
5-gal. ice cream containers filled with 


been 


gasoline placed at various places, one 
being in the telephone booth. Fred 
Petrakes, the owner who had $5,000 of 
insurance on the place, was arrested. 


Travelers Fire Promotes 
O'Neill at Winnipeg 
Announcement has been made of the 
promotion of Harry W. O’Neill from 
special agent to manager in the Winni- 
peg office of The Travelers Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. O’Neill is a native of Winnipeg 
and has been associated with The Trav- 
Fire Insurance Company since 


elers 
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Ohio. W. J: 


early 1931. After completing his col 
lege course at the University of Mani- 
toba he became associated with the Roy- 
al Exchange in Canada as a special 


agent. Later he was connected with 
Osler Hammond & Nanton, general | 
agents of Winnipeg, and afterwards 


went to Chicago, Ill., as examiner for 
a fire insurance company. Just prior 
to becoming associated with The Trav- 
elers as a special agent in 1931 he 
served as chief underwriter of western 
Canada’s business for the Great Amer- 
ican Insurance Company. 

Mr. O’Neill is widely known in Win- 
nipeg and his promotion to manager 
in this territory for The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company is in recognition of 
his successful conduct of the company’s 
business. 


To Lessen Cost 
of Government 


Hugo Dalmar and W. E. Hall, well- 


known insurance men of Chicago are 
active in organization of the 1 Per 
Cent Tax Limitation League, organ- 


ized not for profit, which is sponsoring 


2a movement to lessen the cost of gover- | 


ment. Its three purposes are to reduce 


the cost of government throughout the 


state; to bring about the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment to limit the 
taxes on real estate and tangible per- 
sonal property to 1 per cent of the full 
distribute the 
all forms of 
produce justice and 


value; and to cost of 


government over taxable 
wealth so as to 


equality in taxation. 


Allan Nominated to Head 
Pacific Fire Underwriters 


C. E. Allan of Goodwin & Allan, has 
been nominated for the office of presi- 
dent of the Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Pacific for election at the 
annual meeting to be held in San Fran- 
Feb. 6 and 7. Mr. Allan is 
at present serving as vice-president of 
the Charles L. Barsotti, 
assistant manager, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, is 
dent. H. B. Mariner has been proposed 
for reelection as secretary-treasurer. 

Those nominated for the executive 
committee are: David A. McKinley, 
chairman; C. E. Allan, Charles A. Col- 


cisco on 
association. 


named as _ vice-presi- 


vin, George V. Lawry and William 
Deans. 
Walter Van Orden has been nomi- 


nated for chairman of the educational 
committee to serve with Elmer Bonstin, 
W. Chapman Frost and W. M. Mutch, 
representing the associate members. 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 
OME time ago I met a man from the 
S Middle West who, apparently, had 
done a great deal of world traveling. 
He did not hesitate to talk about it— 
who does, for that matter?—but he so 
frequently brought in such remarks as 
“When I was staying at Lord Burton’s 
house in London” and “I was calling 
one evening on the Princess Hess and 
Hass at her palace in Rome,” that I 
grew extremely weary of it. I fear that 
one’s personal accounts of prominent 
persons they have met has about the 
same interest for one’s friends as does 
an extended description of your grand- 
father’s father. 
« a ce 
REGRET to say that I know few 
famous persons. Probably my column 
would be longer if I did. But recently 
I had dinner at a public restaurant with 
a friend who is so well known that we 
had hardly been seated before a num- 
ber of persons rushed over to the table 
and demanded his autograph—which 
he refused. Perhaps the fly in his oint- 
ment came when a handsome young 
woman appeared and said to me, 
“Which one of you is X. Are you he?” 
However, since I have seen a wax figure 
of him in Madame Tussaud’s in Lon- 
don, his pictures displayed widely in 
Paris, Berlin, London and other cities 
and his name in the paper every day, 
I asked him if such everlasting pub- 
licity was pleasant or otherwise. My 
own opinion is that it would be grand. 
* * 
E said it was not and I was con- 
vinced he was sincere. “You don’t 
have a moment to yourself,” he said, 
rather sadly, I thought. Having a great 
many moments to myself I could not 
share his enthusiasm for them. I asked 
him if he did not think most notables— 
the Prince of Wales, Bernard Shaw 
and such, did not enjoy it greatly. Some 
might, he said, but he was sure many 
of them hated it and he mentioned one 
in particular, a close personal friend 
of his, who, he said, detested it. 
* * * 


ROBABLY he is correct and I at 
least will respect his feelings by 
giving no hint to his identity. But so 


incapable are humans of learning any- 
thing except through personal experi- 
ence that I, for one, would gladly ex- 
change my delightful obscurity for his 
fame, or my carefree poverty for the 
money of the multi-millionaire who has 


learned that money is nothing. 
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Birmingham Assn. Pledges Aid 
Under New Dual Agency Rule 
ALA., 


ciation of Insu 


BIRMINGHAM, Jan. 15 rhe 
Birmingham Ass¢ 
Agents ha 


ng itself to 


ance 


adopted a resolution pledg- 


come to the relief of com- 


panies which have found it necessary 


evel agency connections in com- 


the 


sociation 


rule 


effec- 


pliance with dual 
of the as 
ive Jan. 1. Every effort will be made 
the 


made 


new agency 


which became 


to provide representation within 


‘ 


board for companies which have 


such sacrifices, according to the resolu- 


tion, a copy of which was dispatched to 
William G. Ward, the 


Alabama Fieldman’'s 


president of 
Association. 


The new rule prohibits a member 
agency from representing a company or 
a general agent which may have 


agencies not members of the association. 
the 
Louisiana 


Under reorganization based 
the the 
association now has 50 members, repre- 
per cent of the 
mium income in the city. All eligible 
agents in the suburbs of Ensley, Wylam 
and Pratt City are members of the as- 


on 
plan, Birmingham 


senting about 75 pre- 


sociation. 

WwW. W. 
bama association, has called a meeting 
of the committee to 
meet with the Birmingham association 
At that 
reorganization of the state as- 
inaugurated. F. H. 
Smith is full-time secretary and treas- 
urer of both the and 


Croom, president of the Ala- 


state executive 


in Birmingham on Jan. 23. 
time a 
sociation will be 


local state 


asso- 


clation, 


Pittsburgh Insurance Club 
Eighth Annual Dinner 


The eighth annual dinner and dance 
of the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh 
will be held tomorrow evening, follow- 
ing a day devoted to sales discussion. 
office and field men 
will be the guests of honor at the din- 
ner. The Pittsburgh Agents Associa- 
tion will provide a speaker on fire in- 
surance for the discussion and 
the Accident & Health Managers Asso- 
ciation will present a speaker on dis- 


Home executives 


sales 


ability coverage or sales. Other speak- 
ers will be provided by the Smoker and 
Cinder Club and the Casualty Associa- 
tion. 


Admitted to New York 

The Capital Fire Insurance Company 
of California, San Francisco, a member 
of the Royal-Liverpool groups of com- 
panies, has been admitted to do business 
in New York State. 


Gregory Named Assistant 
Manager of Western Dept. 


It is announced that Gerald D. Greg- 
ory, vice-president of the American 
National Insurance Company of Co- 
lumbus, which is a member of the Great 
American group, has appointed 
assistant manager of the Western de- 
partment of the the 
group under C. R. Street, vice-president 
and manager of the Western depart- 


been 


companies of 


ment. He succeeds the late George B. 
Sedgwick. He has been made a secre- 
tary of the Great American and the 
American Alliance. 
Defends NRA Code 

(Continued from page 25) 


along. Implied that the companies’ fail- 
ure to act was due to their inability 
to come together. 

“Bear in mind, however, that the in- 
structions of the Chicago convention 
and the obligation of the National As- 
sociation to the Public and to its own 
members could not indefinitely be held 
in abeyance. Accordingly the code was 
filed and while we do not, for a moment 
pretend it to be a perfect document, a 
cure-all, a panacea, it has sub- 
mitted to the federal agency which, as 


been 


previously quoted herein, has said to 
all ‘Put your house in order and 
will help you if we can.’ 

“We may resent governmental inter- 
vention in our business affairs but we 
forget that we had our 
chance, and, in large measure, 
failed to properly govern our own af- 
fairs. As a matter of individual opinion 
I will always maintain that the busi- 
of insurance has done a better 
than most but not 
good a job as it should have done and 
can do and will do. It has improved 
itself and I believe, has now the op- 
portunity to improve itself in six 
months more than it could accomplish 
without this governmental tender in 
six years, and many might say sixty 
years.” 


we 


own 
have 


cannot 


ness 


job businesses so 


Chicago Fire Insurance Examiners 

The of Fire Insurance 
Examiners of Chicago resumed its nor- 
mal activities when the first meeting of 
the year was held in De Mets Board of 
Trade Grill Tuesday evening. C. E. 
Wheeler, assistant manager of the 
Hartford Fire, spoke on the history of 
fire insurance rating and the develop- 
ment and operation of the various in- 
spection offices. 


Association 


Farm Underwriters Elect 
Officers at Chicago 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16 
optimistic reports as to the outlook for 
western farm underwriting, members 
of the Farm Underwriters Association 
at their annual meeting in Chicago last 
week, elected all of the association’s 
officers. They include Frank UH. 
Cornell, Home of New York, president; 
C. E. Parks, National of Hartford, vice 
president and Charles F. Thomas, 
Western Underwriters Association, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Parks asserted that factors now 
are such that 1934 should be a very 
favorable year. The companies have 
successfully concluded their program of 
liability reduction which has virtually 
eliminated the moral hazard from the 
line; they have made considerable prog- 
ress in their plan to minimize the pay- 
ment of advance commissions on busi- 
ness where only given in 
payment of premiums, and the improve- 
ment in the farming community itself 
should result in a larger demand for 
farm protection and prompt payment 
of premiums. 


-Following very 


notes are 


Death of W. T. Bassett 

Wells T. Bassett, brother of Neal 
Bassett, head of the Firemens Fleet, 
and former vice-president of the Fire- 
mens Insurance Company, of Newark, 
died last Friday at his home in Mont- 
clair, N. J. Mr. Bassett was 58 years 
of age. He retired as vice-president 
of the Firemens Jan. 1, 1932. 

Mr. Bassett became assistant mana- 
ger of the Western department of the 
Firemens when it was opened at Chi- 
cago in 1909. In 1911 he became secre- 
tary of the company and in 1923 was 
elected vice-president and transferred 
to the home office. 


In Honor of H. J. Casper 

CHICAGO, JAN. 16—Harry J. Casper, 
who soon will move from Chicago to 
New York to become assistant United 
States manager of the Eagle, Star and 
British Dominions and other companies 
in the Fred. S. James organization, was 
honored by his Chicago associates Fri- 
day night. They staged a stag party 
at the Atlantic Hotel with just a few 
of Mr. Casper’s closest friends being 
invited from the outside. He was pre- 
sented with a beautiful wrist watch, 
the presentation being made by Frank 
L. Erion, well-known adjuster, on be- 
half of the associates. 
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National Association of 


Brokers To Be Formed 


New York, Illinois, Missouri, 
California and Massachusetts 
Groups Joining Forces 


Often discussed in the the 
formation of a National Association of 
Insurance Brokers is now imminent 
following recent conferences of leading 
brokers in New York. 

It is planned to form the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers. as a 
federation of associations with provi 
sions made for the acceptance of such 
individual brokers as may wish to join 
but who have their offices in towns or 
cities outside of the territory served by 
existing associations. The new organi- 
zation will act only in emergencies and 
in matters that have a national sig- 
nificance for all brokers, the work of 
each individual association continuing 
as at present under the full control of 
the local association. 

Under the form of constitution which 
was forwarded to the association in 
San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Boston and which has been ratified by 
those organizations, each association is 
entitled to have two representatives on 
the executive committee, and this com- 
mittee will elect the officers and con- 
duct the activites of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Many of the organization details will 
be conducted by mail. 

Several years ago, the Insurance 
Brokers Association of Illinois went on 
record suggesting a national organiza- 
tion. Three men of that association 
have consistently striven to advance 
the idea, and to Frank P. Lavin, 
Arthur S. Schwartz and J. A. Mudd, 
Jr., the credit must go for the final 
consummation of the plan. 

Recently representatives of all the 
brokers’ associations in New York met 
as a joint committee and attempted to 
draw up a form of constitution that 
would be acceptable to all parties con- 
cerned. The associations included the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion, the Brownsville and East New 
York Association, the Bronx Insurance 
Men’s Association, the General Brokers 
of the Metropolitan District and the 
Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York. 


past, 
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Changes in The Staff 


of The Insurance Field 


R. W. Conde Elected President; John 
E. Puckette Becomes Managing 
Editor 


R. W. Conde, vice-president, secre 
tary and general manager of The In- 
surance Field Co. of Louisville for the 


last four years, was advanced to the 
presidency at the annual meeting 
Jan. 11, succeeding Young E. Allison, 


Branham of 
vice-presi 


Jr., resigned. Ben P. 
Chicago was elected first 
dent; M. W. Davidson was retained as 
treasurer, and Julian Weddell was 
named assistant secretary, with Mr. 
Conde continuing as secretary. 

Changes in the editorial department 
include the following: John E. Puck- 
ette, news editor, becomes managing 
editor, succeeding John J. Jasper, re- 
signed, and M. R. McGruder becomes 
news editor. 


New directors are: Ashbrook C. 
Frank of New York City, Frank P. 
Allen and Mr. Puckette, filling the 


vacancies caused by the resignations 
of Mr. Allison, Mr. Jasper and E. E. 
Straus. The hold-over directors are 
Mr. Conde, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Bran- 
ham and John Buchanan of Louisville. 

Mr. Conde joined The Insurance 
Field twenty years ago and has been 
an executive of the organization dur- 
ing that entire period. He was elected 
vice-president and general manager 

(Concluded on page 32) 








Among those taking part in the com- 
mittee meetings were M. L. Nathanson, 
H. E. Esterbrook, Harry G. Ellis, Jr., 
Herbert Marker, H. Lester Heistad, 
Malcolm B. Dutcher,Julian Lucas,C. O. 
Pate, W. J. Mosenthal, William Schiff, 
George Sullivan, Paul Simon, Arthur 
Arnow, Moe Werbelovsky, Samuel D. 
Rosan and Charles J. Griffin. 

William Schiff acted as chairman, 
Arthur Arnow as secretary and W. W. 
Ellis as corresponding secretary. 

Included among those cooperating 
during the formative period are: A. H. 
Dahl, San Francisco Insurance Brokers 
Exchange; J. A. Mudd, Jr., Insurance 
Brokers Association of Illinois; Oliver 
Blase, of the St. Louis Federation of 
Insurance Brokers, and E. S. Litchfield, 
of the Insurance Brokers Association 
of Massachusetts. 


California Department 
Rules on Valuations 


Mitchell Outlines Requirements 
for Statements of Companies 
Operating in State 


SAN FRANcIsco, Jan. 13—Insurance 
Commissioner E. Forrest Mitchéll of 
California has formally issued the basis 
of valuations which his department will 
require from all companies operating in 
the State. All securities and properties 
shall be valued, according to the state- 
ment, as follows: 

“1. Bonds amply secured and not in 
default as to either principal or in- 
terest, at their amortized values, i.e., on 
the basis of the purchase price adjusted 
so as to bring the value to par at 
maturity and so as to yield the effective 
rate of interest at which the purchase 
was made; but the purchase price shall 
in no case be taken in excess of the 
actual market value at the time of 
acquisition. At the option of the com- 
pany such bonds may be valued at their 
actual market value on Dec. 31, 1933, 
but if this is done as to any such bonds 
it must be done as to all. 

“2. Bonds not amply secured and 
bonds in default as to either principal 
or interest, at their actual market 
values on Dec. 31, 1933. 

“3. Stocks of corporations solvent on 
Dec. 31, 1933, and having paid cash 
dividends in 1933 at a rate, computed 
on the book value at which they are 
carried by the reporting insurance com- 
pany, in excess of the minimum rate 
required to be earned to maintain 
their ratable share of the reserves to 
be maintained on outstanding policy 
obligations (such minimum rate to be 
in no case less than 3 per centum), at 
their respective book values; provided 
that if the foregoing conditions are 
satisfied in respect to the acquisition 
cost of such stocks, such acquisition cost 
may be used. 

“4. All other stocks, at their actual 
market values on Dec. 31, 1933. 

“5. Loans secured by collateral, at 
values not exceeding the unpaid prin- 
cipal of such loans not exceeding, with 
respect to each such loan, 85 per centum 
of the actual market value, as of Dec. 
31, 1933 of the collateral pledged to 
secure them. 

“6. Real property owned and having 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Bank Reports in Greater stockholders in these financial institu- tors and stockholders.” The paper also 


D ‘ ° . tions which has increased to the point includes excerpts from the statements 75 Pe 
etail is Noticeable Trend where one New York institution has of various banks, discusses how institu- R ad 
° 


The trend of reports made by the 85,000 registered stockholders. That tions touch upon the economic situation, 
banks of the country is toward a broad- this trend toward more easily under- annual statistical information, and in Nea 
ening of their annual statements to in- stood reports is growing is indicated by general how financial statements are | on thi 
clude more detailed information of their a paper entitled “Annual Reports to prepared. increa 
business transactions and a clear ex- Stockholders of Banking Institutions” - timate 
position of general economic conditions. issued by the Metropolitan Life In- Aetna's Educational Course — 
_ } } ] “« , ‘ , , M4 s¢ , » « , at 7 
I his tep has been influenced largely surance Company, which says: It may Has Increasing Enrollment ee 
by the Federal Reserve Board in the not be many years before banks in- mspo 


A total of 32,430 lessons were com- | states 
pleted during 1933 by students enrolled | not s 
for the Aetna Casualty and Surety | they 
Company’s Educational Course, accord- | safe 


tandard set for reports from a number’ clude a forma! profit and loss statement 


of banks and by the growing number of in their annual accounting to deposi- 








aa ing to figures just released by Vice- | make 


President William L. Mooney. Com- | were 
pared with the number of lessons com- | lights 
pleted in 1932, this is an increase of | shiel« 
more than 9000. safe | 
1890 1934 Since April 1, 1927, when Aetna first | Stree 





started its Educational Course, the total] the | 
number of lessons which students have that 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY. |] convicted numbers’ more than 91,000, | vehi 


The largest single month in the history | ber | 


OF MARYLAND of the course was November, 1933, | year 


when students completed a total of 3815 tory 


lessons. state 
In addition to the regular enrollment, ualti 
Exclusively lessons in the Aetna’s Educational 


Course are being used as the basis for 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS study in 35 Supervising Offices where H. 
more than 500 Aetna representatives Pos 
THEFT AND GLASS INSURANCE 


are regularly attending weekly classes. 

















As recently announced, home office Pos 
casualty and surety sales training se 
courses for commission producers will 

Mial-tt-Mel lo Melle MS del-lal-lile-teMeelulele CM MUMelsihaLeee =obe operated by the Aetna Companies | Po" 
in 1934 on a schedule calling for seven oo 

OM TM iol am CMe Moh 7 -leclel-MElielitcli eM TSMC sLeME five-week classes during the year. The | 11 
} —_ ; first class is now in session. The second sc 

CMM illo lal hay ol-talel lb4-te Molle MES 4e\-aM ade MCMC CMEC class will start on Feb. 26. ar 
. . 192¢€ 

brokers and their clients. A Good Point ae 

to Explain or 

In the January issue of the Acceler- rn 
ator, the monthly house organ of the 
Boston Insurance Company and the 
Old Colony Insurance Company, of Bos- Sta 
ton, of which Raymond C. Dreher is the Rel 
editor, appears the following brief 





AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY J} 2222282 vet mown face wnich Jt 


every fire agent would do well to em- 


OF BALTIMORE phasize in talking with prospects. Mr. effe 

















Dreher says: “Stock company fire in- Sta 

surance is a dependable form of in- of 

surance, practically universal in its cha 

Exclusively : coverage, and consequently vital to the the 

public interest and the social order. por 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS Stability, security, and service are out- inc 
standing characteristics of stock com- tho 
THEFT AND GLASS INSURANCE pany fire insurance, the exact cost of viol 
: y which is always definitely known in ad- loa’ 
vance to the policyholder. No assess- ma 
Se ments can be levied.” Cor 
wh 
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75 Per Cent of Cars on 
Road Have Defects 

Nearly 75 per cent of the motor cars 
on the road today have defects which 
increase the hazards of driving it is es- 
timated by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters after 
studying the figures of motor vehicle 
inspection campaigns in_ forty-two 
states. These defects, it is stated, are 
not structural, the cars themselves as 
they came from the factories being as 
safe as mechanical ingenuity could 
make them but three-fourths of them 
were found lacking in adequate brakes, 
lights, horns, steering mechanism, wind 
shield wipers, rear vision mirrors or 
safe tires. John J. Hall, director of the 
Street and Highway Safety Division of 
the Bureau, says that statistics show 
that the faulty safety factors in motor 
vehicles are causing a very large num- 
ber of motor vehicle accidents every 
year and that experts feel that manda- 
tory inspection campaigns in all the 
states will reduce the number of cas- 
ualties and the property damage. 


H. Lloyd Jones in New 
Post With London Guarantee 


H. Lloyd Jones, who assumed the as- 
sistant United States managership of 
the London Guarantee & Accident Com- 
pany on January 1, has received con- 
gratulations from the multitude of 
friends he has made during his exten- 
sive insurance career. Mr. Jones, who 
was comptroller of the London Guar- 
antee & Accident, joined the company in 
1926 but prior to that had worked with 
the Globe Indemnity Company, the 
General Accident Insurance Company, 
the Norwegian Globe Insurance Com- 
pany and the Sun Indemnity Company. 


Standard Accident's 
Relations with R.F.C. 


In a news story in the Jan. 4 issue of 
The Spectator, setting forth changes 
effected in the capital structure of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
of Detroit, it was stated that these 
changes were “made possible through 
the recent Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration loan to the company.” It is 
incorrect to describe the transaction in 
those terms. As was stated in a pre- 
vious issue of The Spectator, when the 
loan was first announced, a loan was 
made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to a group of individuals 
who have made a permanent investment 
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of the proceeds in preferred stock of 
the Standard Accident. The preferred 
stock, while so at the 
company’s option only. The transaction 
is in accordance with the law passed 
by Congress at the recent special ses 


redeemable, is 


sion. 


President's Mother Will Be 
Guest at Birthday Ball 


Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother of the 
president, will be the honor guest at 


the birthday dinner and dance at the | 


Hotel Astor for President Roosevelt 
being arranged by the Insurance Fra- 


ternity of New York. 


Industrial Accidents 
Decrease in Ontario 

The summary of figures for The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of On- 
tario for the year 1933 shows a total 
of 38,042 accidents reported during the 
year, as compared with 41,470 during 
the prior year. The fatal accidents 
numbered 228, as against 
1932. 

The total benefits awarded during the 
year amounted to $3,699,069, com- 
pared with $5,125,621 during 1932, the 
1933 figures being made up of $3,031,- 
487 compensation and $667,582 medical 


as 


aid. 

Taking a basis of 300 working days, 
the average daily benefits amounted to 
$12,330. The average number of new 


claims reported daily decreased from | 


138 in 1932 to 127 in 1933. 
The accidents reported during De- 
cember numbered 3421 as compared 


with 2960 during December of 1933. 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


UST as we are being made to believe 

that the depression is receding some- 
what reports begin to come in from all 
sides to give color to the figurative ex 
pression about the wolf being at the 
door. First there was the story about 
wolves in the Adirondacks, supple- 
mented from time to time by dramatic 
accounts of the drive against the var- 
mints. We were inclined to classify that 
story as a myth, along with the yarns 


| about sea serpents that were so popu- 


lar last year. <— 


HEN the natives of Washington 

County in western Pennsylvania be 
gan to see wolves. The farmers of the 
county have been losing sheep, the total 
number killed to date being 125. Dogs 
were blamed, but with the recent snow 
the tracks of the killers were declared 
by experienced hunters to be those of 
timber wolves. The frontier spirit of 
the neighborhood was aroused and soon 
75 farmers, with game wardens join- 
ing, were on the trail of the animals, 
and one of a pack believed to include 
seven was shot and killed and identified 
as a wolf. Where the pack came from 
is a mystery, although there is a report 
under investigation that a pair of cap 
tive timber wolves escaped in Washing- 
ton County two years ago. That gives 
some credence to the story, but before 
admitting its significance we _ shall 
await further details concerning said 
captive wolves. 

* * «x 

HE stories are not local by any 

means. From France none other than 
Richard LeGallienne writes “From a 
Paris Garret” about wolves, emboldened 
by hunger due to the long cold spell, 
making their appearance in the region 
of Saint-Dizier, from the wilder re- 
gions of the Vosges Mountains. Thus, 
he reports, for the first time in many 
years, the wolf lieutenant of the region 
has been called upon to exercise his 
ancient function. The office of wolf lieu- 
tenant dates from the days when 
wolves were a menace in many parts 
of France. Mr. LeGallienne continues 
by informing us that the modern 
Parisian has before his eyes daily a 
grandiose monument to the part played 
by wolves in the history of Paris, no 
less a monument than the Louvre, 
which in its faraway beginnings was 
neither more nor less than a “louverie” 
—that is, a lodge for wolf hunters, the 
residence of the “wolf lieutenant of the 
region.” 
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California Valuations 
(Continued from page 29) 


vielded a net income in 1933 at a rat 


computed on the book value thereof, in 
exct of the minimum rate required 

be earned to maintain its ratabi 
hare of the reserves to be maintained 


yn outstanding policy obligations (such 


minimum rate to be in no case less than 
} per centum) at book value; provided 
that if the 
satisfied in respect to the acquisition 
cost of 
quisition cost may be used. 

“7. All other real 
actual market value on Dec. 31, 1933. 


foregoing conditions are 


such real property, such ac- 


property, at its 
“8. Mortgage loans more than one 
year in arrears of interest or taxes, at 
book value less 25 per centum of the 
excess of such book value over the 
actual market value of the properties 
respectively securing them. 

“9. All loans, at 


other mortgage 


values equal to the unpaid principal of 


the notes evidencing said loans. 


“10. The basis of valuation used for 


each of the classes of securities and 


properties herein described must be 
clearly stated in the report. 

“11. Where the financial condition of 
a reporting company, or the nature or 
degree of liquidity of its assets or in- 
come, or the needs of its business are 
such as to require valuation on a basis 
of valuation different from that herein 
prescribed, the Insurance Commissioner 
may change the basis of valuation and 
adjust the values reported as he deems 
proper.” 


Insurance Field Staff 
(Continued from page 29) 


four years ago at the time Mr. Allison 
Prior to his con- 
Field Mr. 
with the 


became president. 
nection with The Insurance 


Conde was for five years 


Western 
tional Underwriter of 

Mr. Puckette joined the staff of Th; 
Field in 1926 and 
later in New York as associate editor, 
returning to Louisville in 1929 as news 
editor. Prior to that he was in daily 
newspaper work for thirteen years 
with The State of Columbia, S. C., The 
Courier-Journal of Louisville and the 
Daytona Beach (Fla.) Journal, filling 
various editorial positions. 

Mr. McGruder, a native of Louisville, 
has been on The Field’s staff for four 
years as associate editor. He entered 
the daily newspaper field in 1907, 
serving in St. Louis, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham and Atlanta. In the latter 
city he was telegraph editor and as- 
sistant Sunday editor for the Georgian 
and Sunday American. In 1922 he 
joined the advertising staff of Inter- 
national Proprietaries, Inc., and in 1925 
he went with the Southern Underwriter 
of Atlanta as news editor. 


Underwriter, now the AN 
Chicago. 
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parts, namely: 


THE 








12 copies 
25 copies 
50 copies 
100 copies 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


by C. H. Harbaugh, M. D. 


This invaluable handbook, by an acclaimed authority, has 
been fully revised and brought up to date. New and important 
articles have been added to the section on diseases, and new 
words have been added to the glossary of medical phraseology 
which now embraces more than 2000 terms and explanations. 


This indispensable manual for the health and accident under- 
writer and adjuster is divided, for convenience, into three 


Section I1.—Accidents; Section IIl.—Diseases 


Section III.—Poisoning 


Price, in flexible binding, $6 per copy. 
$ 65 
120 
210 
375 
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Angelus Indemnity Taken New York State Insurance Reduction in Nation- 
. . Fund Reports Best r . . 
b Over by California Dept. P st Yea Wide Boiler U. & O. Rates 
' , . , Charles G. Smith, manager of ; , : 
ed rhe Angelus Indemnity Corporation \ York s ’ - se8e ~ . - The boiler and machinery depart- 
: New ork State Insurance F } , xh ms nf 
rr, of Los Angeles has been taken in charge k " ; eo see a ment of the National Bureau of Cas- 
Tr . workmens compensati , States é . 1 : 
VS by the California Insurance Depart- ’ a : ~ yy: , ™ ualty and Surety Underwriters an 
‘ . F . . . the greatest amount lew siness 7 . . . 
ly ment following an examination, with & : sa or — ~ — nounces a reduction of approximately 
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Early Returns of Casualty and Miscellaneous Companies for the Year Ending Dec. 31, 1933 
This information will be supplemented from week to week by additional reports 
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—s HOME FRIENDLY 


1884 
— Insurance Company of Maryland 











Health and Accident 
Insurance Companies in America. 
Complete line of life contracts. Offices 
throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania, 


| nee of 
Faithful 
| Service 


Fifty One of the Leading Legal Reserve 
Industrial Life 








Delaware and the District of Columbia. 


—— 
| + | CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 








| Centre St. & Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 























REINSURANCE 


|FIRE AND CASUALTY | 


ROSSTA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE METROPOLITAN 
FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


115 Broad Street. Hartford, Conn. 


We have desirable territory open in Cali- 

fornia and other states for experienced 

Insurance men of character and ability. 
Liberal Agency Contracts. 


LIFE: ACCIDENT : HEALTH 


INSURANCE 


Pacific States Lite Insurance 
Company 
WILLIAM L. VERNON, President 





HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 














OPPORTUNITY! 
Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 
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GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 
. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. = 
. 


" POLICY LABELS atkins 


Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 


As ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 


Black and Silver Metal Debossed— 1M - $7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 


























“A Life Insurance Company” 


| having a Special Proposition to submit to a 


selected limited number of people in the States | 
_ of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the | 
| services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 


men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 


| 
| 
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THE BOOK THAT EVERYONE 
IN INSURANCE CIRCLES 
WILL BE TALKING ABOUT 
THROUGHOUT 1934 


WwW 


MIND WRECKERS, LTD. 


ind Other Adventures of BARROW 
{ce Insurance Detective 
be 


FRANK J. PRICE, Jr. 
vW 


YOU like your plots deep, with plenty 

of thrills and action, read the eight 

detective-adventure stories in this ab- 
sorbing book, built around the experiences of 
Charlie Barrow, claim adjuster of the Citadel 
Life Insurance Company. 

“HE ALWAYS GETS HIS MAN” 

The book is packed with mystery and adventure, $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 

(Remittance must accompany order) 


The Spectator Company, 
56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Here's my dollar and a half. Send me a copy of MIND 
WRECKERS, Ltd., by Price. 


DEE. SGdGaccdnengaon 
ADDRESS 








CITY 
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